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THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


King Vicror Emmanvet and his Minister had not been 
accustomed to triumph over impossibilities, they might 
almost be expected to shrink even now from the task which 
lies before them. In one sense it might be said of their 
great enterprise, that nothing is done while anything re- 
mains to do ; but the union of the greater part of the Penin- 
sula into a single kingdom presented more alarming difficul- 
ties than the organization of the new State, or the future 
acquisition of Venetia and Rome. The King of Iraty has 
been obliged to extemporise in practice a new code of inter- 
national law, but henceforth, as a Sovereign in possession, he 
holds all his dominions by a kind of acknowledged title. In 


‘public as well as in private jurisprudence, fact mellows by 


degrees into legal right, and common instinct suggests that an 
actual state of things must, from its commencement, have some 
reason for existing. The great argument of professional diplo- 
matists and politicians against the union of Italy was based on 
the historical ground that it had never been united. Hence- 
forth, even if the present experiment should unhappily beinter- 
rupted, it will be difficult to deny thatan event which hasalready 
happened may possibly recur. The most backward portion 
of the Italian population has, at least for the moment, been 
inspired with an enthusiastic desire for the establishment of 
a national kingdom. Favourable circumstances, moulded by 
prudent policy, may perhaps change into a pérmanent con- 
viction the impression which has been produced by the 
efforts of the intelligent classes, and still more by the exploits 
of GarrBaLvI. It is true that the rabble of the capital 
ye the Bourson despotism as loudly as they shout for 
a King who is a stranger, and for a Constitution which they 
are incapable of comprehending ; but freedom has a wonder- 
ful property of educating nations, and it will be comparatively 
easy to convince the Neapolitans of the good effects of pa- 
triotism by the development of the material wealth of their 
neglected country. 

he continued presence of the dethroned Kine at Gaeta 
is the smallest of the difficulties which await his successor. 
So large a portion of the Neapolitan army has been taken or 
dispersed that a final and dehy victory cannot be doubtful. 
It is indeed, surprising that so much has been done for the 
vindication of military honour in defence of a cause which 
is for the present obviously hopeless, The King of Napies 
or his advisers may perhaps have been induced to anticipate 
a collision between their enemies and some foreigp Power ; 
but since the participation of the Sardinian squadron in the 
last battle, it must be evident that the French Government 
is not disposed to proceed beyond mere threats and bluster. 
The Emperor Napo.xon evidently allows his subordinates a 
considerable latitude for indulging in the dislike which all the 
upper classes in France cherish towards Italian freedom. The 
Duke of Grammont assured the Roman Government that the 
Piedmontese invasion would be opposed ; and when Mgr. pE 
Menope added to the despatch the words, “with force,” he 
was chargeable rather with verbal inaccuracy than with wilful 
mendacity. Opposition to an army implies something more 
than a protest, or than the substitution of a Secretary of 
Legation for an Ambassador. There can be little doubt that 
LamoriciérE understood the Duke of Grammont’s meaning 
correctly, although he misapprehended the real scope of his 
instructions. Admiral pe Tiyan may have been equally 
willing to display his animosity against the Italian cause, 
but he seems to have understood that he was restricted to 
verbal demonstrations. When Admiral Persano declined 
to comply with his demands, the French commander sent off 
for fresh instructions, as if he had exhausted the discre- 
tionary powers which he seems to have been abundantly 
eager toemploy. The Government of Italy appears to be 
secure against all: external interference, as long as the in- 


evitable collisions with the Popz and the Austrians can be 
adjourned, | 

The single-minded enthusiasm of GartBaLp1 has produced \ 
results so extraordinary that it is impossible to say whether 
his indifference to consequences may not hereafter proveadvan- } 
tageous to his country. In the meantime, his personal position 
and his determination to prosecute the struggle must involve 
Count Cavour in no inconsiderable embarrassment. His 
latest acts on the eve of the Kine’s arrival at Naples prove | 
that he has never thought of subsiding for the present into 
the rank of an ordinary subject. Nobly exempt from sel- 
fishness and personal ambition, GarrBaupr still considers . 
himself an independent representative and leader of the 
Italian people. The Government of Turin has before been 
forced to adopt the pledges which he has given, and, with or ) 
without its own consent, it may perhajs be drawn into the 
new enterprises which he has announced as confidently as if l 
he were assuming dictatorial power instead of laying it 
down. 

In distributing colours to his gallant Hungarian soldiers, 
GARIBALDI unhesitatingly announced an alliance which 
would involve a war of extermination between Italy and 
Austria. Not satisfied with the prospective possession of | 
Venetia, the LrseraTor proposes to establish an indepen- 
dent State in Hungary, and he can scarcely intend to limit 
the offer to the promise of his own personal services, With- 
out analyzing his future relation to his own Government, he 
probably feels satisfied that his interference in the Austrian 
question will be indispensable ; yet it will be strange if the 
newest of European kingdoms immediately attempts a war 
of conquest and revolution in a country with which it is 
wholly unconnected by race or by language. The possibility 
of collisions with Germany or with Russia must enter into the 
consideration of a regular Government, although GaRIBALDI e 
looks straight to his object without regard to difficulties. His 
usual good senseand moderation seem to have been temporarily 
obscured, for Hungary can assert her own rights without 
foreign assistance if an insurrection is thought more expe- 
dient than a constitutional agitation. The Magyar gentry, | 


who were jealous of the supremacy of Kossuru, would, even 
in the event of war with Austria, refuse to accept the leader- 
ship of the most chivalrous foreigner. On the whole, 
GarIBALDI might have done wisely in saying nothing about 
Hungary on his own account, and he is certainly not justi- 
fied in pledging his Government to participate in an alien 
struggle. The oath which he administered to the Legion was 
not a little anomalous and illogical. The Hungarians swear _ 
at the same time fidelity to Vicror EwanvEt and obedience 
to the National Committee, which must assuredly lose its 
authority as soon as a regular Government is finally esta- 
blished. There can be little doubt that, whatever formulas 
of allegiance may be adopted, both officers and soldiers really 
regard GARIBALDI as tlieir political chief, and not merely as 
their military leader. 
The Dicrator’s declaration of hostility to the Pope was 
more consistent with his proper mission, but it is likely to 
prove even more unseasonable. The liberation of Italy has 
only been rendered possible by the avoidance or postpone- 
ment of the religious schism which many observers regarded hes 
as inevitable. King Vicror Emmanvet has, from the depth 
of his excommunicated condition, always professed an offici 
orthodoxy, and Count Cavour lately boasted in Parliament 
that liberty had, in practice, proved favourable to religion. 
GaRIBALDI, more plainspoken, if not bolder in thought, 
does not hesitate to declare, in the presence of a Neapolitan 
crowd, that the Pore is Antichrist. The proposition is 
sufficiently familiar to the English understanding, or rather 
to the lungs of Exeter Hall; but a prudent politician 
would have hesitated to state it in the presence of a | 
mob which a few weeks ago worshipped the good old 
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chemical contrivance which is exhibited in honour of Sr. 
Jaxuarius. It is true that the Pops, especially under the 
protestion which he at present enjoys, is @néof the most 
dangerous enensies of Italy; but theologians are by no 
means agreed in considering antagonism to Vicror Emma- 
NuEL as the distinguishing mark of the Antichrist of the 
Revelations, Count Cavour will not be disposed to aggravate 
his difficulties by disputing the spiritual or figurative succes 
sion which is deduced from Sr, Perzen It is far more essen- 
tial to remember that the seven hills are not identical 
with the Apostolic rock than to deduce inconvenient 
Protestaut conclusions from political premisses. The im- 
pending conflict will be most advantageously condueted on 

urely secular principles. Even if the Emperor of the 
Prana were prepared to withdraw his garrison from Rome, it 
would be highly desirable to facilitate the measure by 
proving, or affecting to prove, that it could in no degree 
compromise the influence of the Supreme PontiFr over the 
f.ithful in general, and the people of Italy in particular. 

The necessity of dealing with Rome and Venice perha 
supplies the best security for the amalgamation of the 
different portions of the Italian Kingdom. The difficult 
choice of a capital may be postponed on the pretext that the 
dignity belongs to Rome ; and the Parliament, when it is 
assembled, is likely to agree on the conduct of the war more 
easily than on the arrangements required for internal orga- 
nization. The habit of living fry i the same Government 
will gradually smooth over impediments to union, and if 
liberty has not been made impossible by the introduction 
of the Code Napoléon, Italy may at last be free as well as 
independent, 


LESSONS IN CHINA. 


E dearly-bought, though decisive victory which has 
carried the Allies to Tientsin, will have brought us 
good beyond its immediate results if it serves to correct the 
levity with which Chinese wars are engaged in. If the 
present contest be traced back to its causes, it will be seen 
that the most powerful of them was the arrogant belief in 
Chinese cowardice which prevails extensively in England 
and is always rampant at Hong-Kong. The easy successes 
which British forces have always achieved in the Canton 
river, and some absurd recollections of the first Chinese war, 
have kept alive a contempt which now proves to be entirely 
unwarrantable. Nobody can now pretend to be ignorant 
that China in the North is a very different antagonist from 
China in the South. Indeed, the contrary assumption is as 
hasty as that of a mandarin who should take for granted 
that an attack on Wick or Berwick was the same thing as 
an attack on Portsmouth. Even the inferences drawn from 
the conduct of the Chinese troops in the first war are much 
too sweeping; for Messrs. Huc and Gaser have expressed 
an opinion that, considering the difference of the weapons 
with which the English and Chinese troops were armed, it 
was no discredit to the courage of the Chinese that they ran 
away, while it would have been anything but honourable to 
their common sense if they had stayed. Now, however, we 
have had to meet soldiers who stood their ground in spite of 
a disproportion in the means of offence and defence which 
has seldom exhibited itself in the history of war. There are 
few armies in Europe which contain a cavalry capable of 
facing the Armstrong shell, if they saw it for the first time 
and felt themselves virtually unarmed. A bow and arrows 
and a gingall matched against this extraordinary triumph of 
Western science, experience, and ingenuity, fourm one of the 
most startling contrasts which can be conceived. Yet the 
Tartars, when these death-dealing missiles fell among them, 
were so far from running away that their first impulse seems 
to have been to come toa hand-to-hand engagement with 
their foes, The subsequent resistance at the forts was 
equally creditable to the Tartar troops, who were there mixed 
with native Chinese, The shot and shell which had been 
poured among them had encumbered the place with their 
dead iv hundreds, and yet when the fort was ultimately 
stormed by the Allies, the undertaking proved as arduous 
and dangerous as any desperate assault by first-class soldiers 
on a completely-manned European stroughold. There is 
something almost ridiculous in reading the controversy on 
the surrender of Spoleto, or the history of the capture of 
Ancona, and then reflecting that the garrison of the Peiho 
Forts, belong to an army which has been represented as a 
horde of poltroons, 
These victories on the Peiho are about the first occurring 


in any Chinese war cn which the victors are really to be con- 
gratulated. On the part of the Allies, the strategy of the 
generalf the gallantry of the ahd the s¥ill of the 
artillerists wete each at their highest point, and the enemy 
Were riot tnworthy of contending against so magnificent a 
bination of courage and resource. But it is startlingly obvious 
that, if similar successes are to be won hereafter, they can 
only be won by employing similar instruments, We shull be 
pretty neatly cured ofour propensity to commence Chinese wars 
on any pretext, or none, if they can only be carried through on 
the same conditions on which Lord Excin has been enabled 
to reach Tientsin. Must we spend several millions, call in 
the assistance of the French, despatch a splendid little army 
and a fleet with a special equipment into unknown latitudes, 
make essay of a marvellous military invention, and then, 
after all, redeem a preliminary failure by # victory accom- 
panied with a greater proportionate loss than was suffered im 
the Crimean battles—must we do this every time an e% 
editor of the Westminster Review takes a crotchet into his 
head on some obscure quirk of an international law which 
the Chinese do not acknowledge? It is evident we must 
keep our eyes upon the Hong-Kong gentlemen. They have 
all the contempt of the colonial Briton for his neighbours, 
they pay not a shilling for the armaments they bring into 
their seas, and they reap the consequences of the wars they 
force upon us in lucrative contracts while they last, aud an 
extended trade when they are over. The expense and risk 
of humbling the Emperor of Curva have increased with each 
successive occasion on which there has been a supposed neces- 
sity for giving hima lesson. They may be supposed to have 
this time pretty nearly reached their maximum ; and yet 
who knows that they may not be carried to a still higher 
point? All the best authorities in China concur in 
asserting that the Euro nations, if they persist in 
having wars with the R at short intervals, will 
end by teaching him to create an army capable of 
contending with them on an equality. We know that the 
Tartars can fight. We may conclude, from the way in 
which coolies attached to the allied forces behaved, that the 
Chinese under proper guidance will fight almost as well as 
the Tartars. Let us beware of giving the Imperial Govern- 
ment the benefit of that experience which is always gained 
through defeats that are not followed by utter humiliation 
and conquest. If there be one people in the world who, if 
pushed to it, would certainly succeed in imitating or rivalling 
the Armstrong artillery, it is the Chinese. The minute 
and finished manual workmanship which these implements 
require protect us probably against their being ever adop 

in their completest shape even by the ingenious inventors 
the canon rayé. But this perfection of detail is no protec- 
tion against Chinese competition. If the stubborn pride 
which leads these masters of craft to adhere to their old 
methods be once driven out of them, they have patience, in- 
genuity, and fineness of touch equal to the production of any 
conceivable article which can be used in peace or war. 

It is impossible at present to venture an opinion on Lord 
Exein’s exercise of judgment in not p ing at once to 
Pekin. We neither know how difficult such an enterprise 
would have been, nor what were the instructions concer 
between the Frénch and English Governments. There is 
one consideration, however, which must strike everybody 
who reflects on the subject, and which, so far as it goes, 
militates against the wisdom of an immediate advance 
on the capital. How do we know how far the existence 
of the Chinese Government is bound up with the safety 
of Pekin? It would be a most perplexing termina- 
tion of the campaign if we were to discover that 
capturing Pekin we had in fact destroyed the central 
authority of China. The Empzrorn might escape from 
his capital; and then, for all we know, his power of 
compelling obedience would be at an end. Or, aguin, it is 
conceivable that he might become a prisoner when the city 
was taken, and that a Chinese Emperor, in the hands of 
a foreign enemy, might be like a watch without its wor 
If Paris fell into the hands of a conqueror, all France 
would at once obey him; but from what we kuow of the 
Chinese system, it resembles France in placing all autho- 
rity at the capital, but differs from it in that the au- 
thority lodged in the capital is by no means omnipotent. 
M. Huc has informed us that in time of full peace, and 
when there is no rebellion in the country, the provinces, 
however they may theoretically acknowledge the right of 
the Pekin Councils to govern them, do nevertheless con- 
stantly resist unpopular measures; so that it is impos- 
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sible to be sure that an Emperor in captivity, or dis- 
honoured by the occupation of his metropolis, would be 
able to make us a single concession worth the paper on 
which it was described. In short, the problem before 
Lord Eten may be the very one which lies at the bottom 
of all contests with China. What is the nature, what 
are the powers, what is the stability of this strange me- 
chanism? We may be grappling with a body which may 
dissolve altogether in the unfriendly hug. It is a curious 
alternative which is before us if we obtain no sufficient 
concessions through the present success. On the one 
hand, it is for our interest that the Emperor of Cuma 
may be strong, in order that the privileges we may ex- 
tort from him may be respected by his subjects. On the other, 
if he continues the despotic master of so vast an Empire, 
the repeated blows we seem obliged to strike at him may 
teach him to parry them adequately—perhaps to equip, 
with all the resources of Western civilization, an army formed 
from those Tartar hosts which have twice already overrun 
the world. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR. 


ais tae the bodily fatigue of nineteen requires 
little compassion, the Prince of Wates will probably 
have enjoyed the silence and repose of his leisurely voyage 
across the Atlantic. Incessant acknowledgments of untiring 
salutations must have added considerably to the previous 
labour of endless journeys along half-constructed railways. 
The toils, however, of travelling are soon forgotten, while 
pleasanter impressions become more distinct in the memory 
as they gradually stand alone. At the close of the most 
successful progress which was ever undertaken, the Prince 
of WaLes cannot but look back with gratification on the 
seenes which he has witnessed, on the hospitalities which he 
has received, and, above all, on the kindly enthusiasm which 
his presence called forth in all parts of the North American 
continent. The extraordinary welcome which awaited him 
at New York and at Boston was made consistent with a 
degree of good taste and good breeding which would certainly 
not have been exceeded in any Europeancity. Instead of affect- 
ing to neglect its own affairs in honour of a brilliant guest, 
the population employed itself during a part of the Prince’s 
visit in the customary political demonstrations which precede 
a Presidential election. The honours which were paid to 
the English Prince could only have been offered by freemen, 
too confident of the greatness of their own country to fear 
any misconstruction of the applause which was voluntarily 
bestowed on a foreigner. 

It would be at the same time ungenerous and rash to at- 
tribute too serious a significance to courtesies which were 
personally intended for the Prince and for the QuEEN ; yet 
it is not impossible that jealousies and antipathies which are 
exclusively founded on prejudice may be softened by even a 
transient and superficial excitement of opposite feelings. 
The chronic irritation against England which finds so many 
unaccountable utterances in America, is bandied backwards 
and forwards between political writers or speakers and the 
popular audiences which they address. The crowd supposes 
the orator to be more or less in earnest in his encou 
ment of the passions or opinions which he, on the other band, 
assumes as existing. As soon as either party to the mysti- 
fication ceases to keep up his side of the game, the whole 
performance is necessarily suspended, and perhaps it may not 
be resumed. Mr. Cusnine, or Mr. Sewarp himself, would 
searcely declaim on the subject of English arrogance and 
weakness to great bodies of citizens who had the day before 
accorded to the Prince of Wats the reception due to an 
illustrious stranger, who was at the same time a kinsman. 
Almost all unreasonable things sooner or later come to an 
end, and the feud of 1776 may perhaps at last be forgotten 
or set aside on the irrelevant ground that the great-grandson 
of Grorce ITT. has made himself popular in America. 

The Prince has done his best to take advantage of his 
opportunities. By universal consent he has discharged with 
unerring tact the pleasant social duties of the street, the 
reception-hall, and the ball-room. The most susceptible of 
nations has found nothing to complain of or to ridicule in 
the graceful representative of English Royalty. The judg- 
ment and good taste which have been exhibited in these 
lighter matters augur well for the good sense of his approach- 
ing maturity. It is impossible that the Prince should have 
failed to amass materials for reflection, and longer experience 
will enable him more fully to understand-the relation which 


he bears both to the colonial subjects of England and to 
the population of the United States. He must already be 
well aware that even Royal life is fortunately not made 
up of “stupid starers and of Joud huzzas,” and yet he 
will probably retain a friendly feeling for those who have so 
willingly given credit to the promise of his youth. The 
isolation of Courts often encourages the illusion that Kings 
ought to exercise a political power proportionate to the de- 
ference which attends their persons. The Prince of Waxes 
has been the object of enthusiastic applause from thousands 
who pride themselves on the knowledge that the establish- 
ment of Royalty among themselves is impossible. English- 
men, though they hold the same institution to be useful and 
perhaps indispensable, are nevertheless as fully accustomed 
as the Republicans of America to regulate their own interests 
at home and abroad. The recent tour may serve as a cor- 
rective to the exclusive freemasonry which exists among 
Royal personages, through the practical knowledge which it 
has furnished of a world wholly unrecognised in the Gotha 
Almanach, 

The graver responsibilities of the journey have necessarily 
fallen on the Minister who was entrusted with the direction 
of the progress. It is not too much to say that in the dis- 
charge of his unusual duties the Duke of Newcastie has 
displayed uniform dignity and judgment. The unpleasant 
necessity of checking the ill-bred Orangemen in two or three 
Canadian towns was not allowed to interfere farther than 
was absolutely necessary with the good feeling between the 
Privxce and all classes of colonists. The collision itself could 
not have been avoided without an exhibition of timidity 
which would have been at the same time imprudent. The 
Orangemen, if they had been merely idle imitators of Irish 
forms, might perhaps have been treated like any other volun- 
tary club of Foresters, or Odd Fellows, or Social Science Asso- 
ciators ; but King Witt1am and the Orange flag perhaps re- 
present bitterer party feelings in Toronto than in Londonderry 
itself. The antagonism between Protestants and Catholics 
in Canada has no impartial authority to moderate it, and 
half the population of the colony would have resented any 
countenance which the Prince might have been thought to 
afford to their opponents. The Duke of Newcasrie wisely 
determined, at the risk of local dissatisfaction, to render all 
misrepresentation or misunderstanding impossible. Of the 
Orange organization itself, as it is in Canada not forbidden 
by law, the Cotonta Secretary expressed no opinion what- 
ever. It was only when the zealots of the party attempted 
to identify the Prince with their own faction that the 
Duke of Newcast ie defeated their presumption, and sternly 
rebuked the indirect attempts which were made for the 
accomplishment of the Orange design. It appears that 
resistance to mob-dictation, the rarest virtue of the Western 
World, was, after all, popular both in Canada and in the 
United States. Large bodies of people like to have their 
own way, especially when they happen to be angry; but 
the individual members of the multitude have no particular - 
desire for the triumph of mobs in general. The soberer 
Orange Lodges have probably by this time arrived at 
the conclusion that nothing would have been gained if 
the Prince and the Minister had submissively driven 
under the transparencies of King WILLIAM crossing the 
Boyne. In future quarrels, the grievance would have done 
more for the. Roman Catholics than the foolish victory for 
their eager opponents. Deeper thinkers might remark that 
Royalty proved itself in one respect unmistakeably superior 
to the rival system of a Republican Executive. A President 
of Canada, appointed according to the American fashion, 
must have ranked himself either among the Roman Catholic 
party at Montreal or with the Orangemen at Kingston. 
The heir of the English Crown, acting on the constitutional 
advice of his appointed counsellor, preserved an absolute im- 
partiality between the contending factions. In calmer 
moments both political sections may appreciate the advan- 
tage of a superior and wholly dispassionate arbitration. 

As long as the progress lay within the frontiers of 
Canada, the Duke of Newcaste displayed much skill and 
good sense in the composition of the Royal answers to loyal 
addresses. The language which was put into the mouth of 
the Prince was never abrupt, undignified, or presumptuous. 
Disclaiming an independent political position which would 
have been ill-suited to his years, he always accepted with 
graceful cordiality the homage which was paid to his person. 
In the United States, where the practice of presenting ad- 
dresses was discontinued, the general regulation of public in- 
tercourse with local bodies still devolved on the responsible 
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Minister. The perfect success of the tour is the best proof 
of the practical ability which has been employed in the 
social diplomacy of every day. In guiding the conduct of 
the young Prince during his lengthened journey, the Duke 
of Newcast iz has done géenuine service to the Crown and to 
the country. 


PRUSSIA AND THE 7IMES. 


T is often asked why the managers of a commercial 
speculation may not do exactly as they please with their 
own. Mr. Mupir’s friends, for example, urge that if he likes 
to have a library in which High Church novels are snubbed, 
and if the public is displeased, the public has its remedy in 
its own hand, and can go to a library conducted more impar- 
tially. The Times treats Prussia as Mr. Mupre treats High 
Chureh fiction. It chooses to run Prussia down in every 
conceivable way. It concludes as absolutely that everything 
done by Prussia is wrong as Mr. Munir, perhaps, concludes 
that every Evangelical bishoprick is properly obtained. It 
never condescends to inquire into the history or policy of the 
unfortunate Power which it has selected as its bé/e noire, and 
studiously keeps the public ignorant of everything connected 
with Berlin. Its columus contain long letters from every 
other capital, but never a word from the capital of liberal 
Germany. The only reason it ever gives for its dislike of 
Prussia is that the Prussian and English Courts are con- 
nected by personal ties, and that British independence demands 
that everything proceeding from the Court should be watched 
with the most jealous suspicion. Commercially, perhaps, the 
Times has a right to pander to the vulgar distrust and dislike 
of Royalty ; but it is not exactly true that a commercial under- 
taking has no other office except to succeed commercially. 
The Jimes speaks with a weight and addresses a number 
of influential readers which no other daily paper can 
rival, and it is rather hard on England that because the 
Times chooses to make a Miriam May of Prussia, the English 
nation should be held indifferent to the honour and success 
of a Protestant, liberal, and kindred nation, which within 
the last six months has rendered Europe the two signal 
services of showing that the intrigues of the Emperor, 
Napoteon could be baffled by courageous honesty, and of 
keeping Austria from an insane war. Prussia is making 
great progress, and there is plenty of room for her to go 
further. She has a vast mass of antiquated political 
machinery to sweep away before she does herself justice. 
But it can be said of very few States that they have not 
large alterations for the better to undergo, and Prussia has 
lately moved on faster than any nation except Italy. 
Her great game is in the future, but she has already played 
her part firmly and well. All the charges against her may 
really be arranged under two heads, each of which rests 
on an assumption which is a great source of error in English 
judgments on Continental nations. One of these assump- 
tions is, that the standard of judgment onght to be sought in 
the position of England at the particular moment when 
the opinion is pronounced ; and the other is, that whatever 
is true of one Continental nation is true of another that is 
in a rather similar position. 
Prussia has been bitterly accused of vacillating recently, 
and of not taking part heartily either against or for Italy. 
“The old Conservative party leans to Russia, Austria, and 
absolutism ; and the new Liberal party leans to Italy and 
freedom. Neither party wholly and permanently prevails in 
the Councils of the Recext. What a weak, shilly-shally, 
contemptible country it must be in which two parties, 
nearly balanced, entertain different views of foreign policy ! 
But people who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
About a year and a quarter ago it was supposed that we, too, 
in England, had an Austrian Government in. Lord M ALmes- 
BuRY was said to be fur too favourable to theenemies of France 
and Piedmont to be really neutral. So, when the elections 
were over, and a chance came for the hungry Liberals to 
regain office, one of their chief rallying cries was the ne- 
cessity of being better friends with France ; and Lord Pat- 
MERSTON came in expressly to inaugurate a change of policy. 
What is now said of Prussia was then strictly true of Eng- 
land. Two nicely-balanced parties alternately determined 
the varying attitudes of England to Italy. It is true that 
the English policy was substantially the same throughout, 
and so has the Prussian policy been ; but at Berlin, some- 
times the German MALMesBurys, and sometimes the German 
Paumerstons, have had their turn. The impression we pro- 
duced, however wrongly, by our conduct during the war of 


last year was that we could never be depended on. We 
would talk, but not fight. We gave or denied our “ moral 
“ support,” and those to whom we gave or denied it came at 
last to the conclusion that they were exactly as well off 
whether they had it or not. Even at a much later period, 
English opinion, as far as Ministers and the 7'imes represent 
it, has wavered about Italy. Lord Joun Russeut has, within 
a month, written two despatches—one to tell Count Cavour 
that he is all wrong, and the other to tell him that he is all 
right ; and this is a height of vacillation to which Prussia 
has made no approach. At one time the fortunes of GaRi- 
BALDI were over-clouded. He had landed in Calabria, but 
Naples had not fallen. Suddenly the Zimes began to freeze 
about him. He had been a hero—he was beginning to be 
rather like a brigand. He had been a great political calcu- 
lator—he began to be uncommonly like a hot-brained adven- 
turer, and was fast sinking beneath the dignity of Italy and 
history. However, he obtained some rapid successes, and 
the thermometer of journalism rose. He was reinstated 
in favour, and was finally and decisively pronounced a libe- 
rator. It happens that at this particular moment the views 
of Englishmen about Italy are singularly unanimovs and 
singularly clear. The Conservatives do not want to take 
office, and we are all agreed that a strong Italian Kingdom 
will be a blessing to the Italians and a nuisance to the Pop, 
and perhaps to the French, and no possible annoyance to us. 
If Prussia does not put herself exactly in our position, settle 
the balance of her political parties at the time we settle 
ours, and own that a war that brings France to the borders 
of Germany is as remote from her as from England, it only 
shows what a pigheaded, weak, and vacillating Power she is, 
and how thankful we ought to be that the vigilance of 
journalism has succeeded in frustrating the pertinacious 
efforts of our Court to make us follow in her footsteps. 

Then, again, it is said Prussia is like Piedmont. It is the 
business of Prussia to absorb the little States of Germany as it 
has been the business of Piedmont to absorb the little States 
of Italy. If the Prussian Sovereign of to-day had one spark of 
the spirit that burnt in the breast of Freperick the Great, 
he would swallow up thirty little Princes in as many days. 
Victor Emmanvet, however, and Freperick went about 
their business in rather a different way, and it is too hard 
that Prussia should be expected at the same time to be wel- 
comed to new provinces by popular acclamation and to seize 
on them at the hazard of a civil war. That the Prince 
Recent should pounce on Hanover as Mr. Carty.x’s hero 
pounced on Silesia can scarcely be seriously maintained. Cer- 
tainly there is a considerable superficial resemblance between 
the position of Piedmont and that of Prussia. There is, how- 
ever, this great differeuce. The Italians wished to get rid 
of their Princes summarily and for ever, but the Ger- 
mans do not wish to get rid of their Princes in the same 
way. They feel that the time must come, and that it may 
come soon, when Prussia and Germany will be wholly, or 
almost whoily, one. But they do not like to hasten the time 
by trampling on old traditions and hastily snapping old 
ties. They have a spirit of loyalty and a love of law, and 
they would like the process of removing their little Princes 
to be made soft and easy. A great national crisis might 
compel them to accelerate the change from the present to the 
new order of things, aud a French war or the disruption of 
the Austrian Empire are among the probable events that 
may force Germany to throw itself at once and for ever into 
the hands of Prussia. But ina time of quiet men linger over 
the traditions that are familiar to them, and feel keenly the 
scruples that attend removing Royal persons who have com- 
mitted no other crime than that of being in the way. Very 
wisely, the Prussian Cabinet not only respects but counte- 
nances this feeling, and asks for nothing more now than the 
guidance of foreign policy and a leadership in war. It asks, 
in fact, exactly what Piedmont asked of the Italian Sove- 
reigns before the war broke out. When the Kings of 
Hanover and Saxony have run away into France, it will 
be time enough for the Prince Recent to act as Victor 
Exmanve. acted when the Thrones of Modena and Parma 
were left vacant. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ITALIAN DESPATCH. 


ORD JOHN RUSSELL'S despatch to Sir James 
Hupson might have been comparatively unobjection- 
able if it had been published by an irresponsible author, as 
an essay on the Italian Revolution. When a fair allowance 
is made for official weakness of style and laxity of reason- 
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ing, the Forricn Muinister’s manifesto coincides in substance 
with many creditable articles which have been written on 
the same interesting subject. Lord Jonn Russet is favour- 
ably distinguished from his predecessor, and perhaps from 
some of his colleagues, by a genuine sympathy, which he 
shares with his countrymen, for the cause of Italian unity 
and independence. His i]]-judged protest against an attack 
on the Austrian possessions probably admits of an intelli- 
gible apology, and his present recognition of accomplished 
facts is undoubtedly cordial and sincere. The ambition which 
leads him to compete with more accomplished writers would 
readily be excused if he had remembered that he had no 
right to pledge his country to any political theory, however 
popular, It is the business of Governments to state their 
intentions and to record their acts in the simplest language ; 
and if, on rare occasions, it becomes necessary to justify their 
conduct. the argument ought to be drawn from facts and 
from acknowle:ged rules, with the severe accuracy of a legal 
deduction. In publishing an official treatise on current 
eveuts, a Minister exposes the Crown which be represeuts to 
unseemly criticism, and perhaps to confutation. The sub- 
stantial soundness of Lord Joun RussE.u’s conclusions can 
scarcely be regarded as curing the obvious defects of some of 
his reasons. The creation of an Italian Kingdom is a fortu- 
nate enterprise, and it is sufficiently justified by success ; 
but it has been found impossible to accomplish it without 
infringing rules of international law which an English 
Minister might, in the absence of any countervailing neces- 
sity, as well treat with tacit respect. 

VatreL and Wittiam of correspond, in the 
region of diplomacy, to the Bill of Rights and the Lord 
Somers of Lord Joun RussEx’s domestic harangues. With 
his customary confusion between ethics and jurisprudence, the 
standard publicist asserts that the United Provinces had a 
right to assist the standard hero, because James II. was an 
unconstitutional and tyrannical king. It follows generally 
that any foreign Power may aid the insurrection of any 
malcontent party, and especially it may be shown that 
GaRIBALDI was justified in invading Sicily and Naples, and 
the Sardinian Government in conniving at his enterprise. 
It would be more to the purpose to admit that Vatret and 
his science cease to be applicable ina supreme political crisis. 
The sound maxim that the guod of the people is the highest 
law is the negation of positive jurisprudence. The unity of 
Italy must hereafter be assumed as an ultimate principle 
independent of all legal argument. Lord Jonn RusskEx1, in 
his anxiety to prove that it rests on something besides itself, 
provides but a lame elephant and a rickety tortoise as a 
foundation for the new fubric. He defends the dethrone- 
ment of the King of Napues by referring to the disaffection 
of his subjects, and he proves their hostility to their Govern- 
ment by referring to the unopposed march of GaRIBALDI 
from the Southern promontory to the capital. It is impru- 
dent to rely on an argument which would have been entirely 
overthrown if Capua and Gaeta had happened to lie 
between Reggio and Naples. The accidental reasons 
which recommended military resistance on the Northern 
rather than on the Southern frontier can scarcely affect 
the title of Vicrok Emmanvue or the deliberate policy of 
England. The apology for Piedmontese interference in 
aid of the insurgents against the Popz would have been more 
applicable if any insurrection had taken place in the Roman 
States. Count Cavour entered the Marches becanse his 
Government had to choose between immediate action and 
the abandonment of its leadership in Italy. Lord Joun 
Russe. could not well explain and adopt in a State paper 
the real motives which influenced the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it was absurd to rely on a revolt 
which had never happened as an excuse for a measure which 
no rebellion could have supplied with a legal justification. 
No embarrassment could have arisen from a simple recogni- 
tion of the change which has taken place in Italy; and it is 
easy to foresee innumerable arguments against English rights 
which may be hereafter deduced from Lord Jonny 
despatch, Any Emperor or President of a Republic who enter- 
tains an inconvenient sympathy for Canada, for Lreland, for 
India, or for the Channel Islands, will remember that Vatren 
and Lord RusseLLapprove of foreiguintervention against 
oppressive and unpopular Governments. It is true that the 
English understanding sturdily rejects inconvenient logical 
inferences, and that an invasion of Lreland would not be less 
vigorously repelled because it was undertaken on Lord JoHn 
Russe.u’s authority. Nevertheless, it is annoying to be 
taunted with inconsistencies and with ruinous admissions, 


when the exposition of the objectionable doctrines has itself 
been altogether unnecessary and gratuitous. 

The only excuse for writing and publishing the despatch 
would be furnished by the possible anxiety of Count Cavour 
to secure for his recent policy the express sanction of England. 
A direct application, or even au intelligible hint, from the 
Piedmontese Minister might account for the appearance of 
a certificate of approval and good-will. For the form of the 
document Lord , is exclusively responsible, 
Count Cavour assuredly never would have dictated the 
string of disagreeable reminiscences which it has been 
thought proper to prefix to the operative part of the 
despatch. It seems quite superfluous io remind the Pied- 
montese Government that the Russian Legation has been 
withdrawn, that the French Ambassador has only left his 
Secretary at Turin, and that Prussia, without taking any 
diplomatic step, has yet lodged a verbal protest. A private 
testimonial wight with equal propriety commence with a 
similar recital. “I am aware that Mr. A. has dropped 
“your acquaintance, that Mr. B. intentionally declined 
“ your last invitation to dinner, and that Mr. C., though he 
“ still remains on visiting terms with your family, has ex- 
“ pressed himself in strong terms on your conduct. It is, 
“ however, my pleasing duty to state that, differing from 
“ these respectable gentlemen, I believe your recent trans- 
“ actions to be consistent with your character as a man of 
“honour.” The accumulation of hostile authorities is, in 
the case of Piedmont, more absurd, because there are strong 
doubts as to the sincerity of all the ostensible remon- 
strants. Mr. A. of Russia has refused to interfere ; Mr. B. of 
France is generally supposed to have recommended the inva- 
sion of the Roman States ; and Prussia, by leaving her Minister 
at the Court of Turin, bas virtually accepted the whole series 
of territorial annexations. On the whole, the English Govern- 
ment would have done well to wait for an occasion which must 
soon require an official answer toa formal overture. Either 
on his own authority or by the desire of a national Parlia- 
ment, Vicror Emmanuet will shortly assume the title of 
King of Italy, and he must necessarily communicate his new 
style to all friendly Courts. The recognition of his legiti- 
mate pretensions might be accompanied by a temperate expo- 
sition of the grounds on which the English Government and 
nation founded the expression of their friendly feeling. The 
established rule by which existing States are invariably 
acknowledged would supersede all irrelevant references to 
good and bad kings and to the Revolution of 1688. 

There was no occasion to answer arguments which France 
and Russia had not addressed to England; but if Lord Joan 
RussE.L was bent upon a discussion, he might with advantage 
have fullowed up a remark which incidentally occurs in the 
course of his despatch, The two Emperors protested, with 
varying demonstrations of energy, against two separate acts. 
Napoweon IIL, who calls himself the Eldest Son of the Romish 
Church, was, notwithstanding his recent interview with 
CraLpDiNI, professedly surprised and scandalized when that 
General, in obedience to the orders of his Government, erossed 
the Roman frontier. Piety and loyalty equally dictated the 
concession of leave of absence to the French Minister at Turin, 
while the Duke of Grammont involuntarily Jed the Pa 
Government to believe that France would offer an active 
resistance to the Piedmontese enterprise, As matters have 
turned out, Count Cavour might perhaps, but for Lord 
Joun Russevu’s unkind candour, have recovered by this 
time from the shock of French disapprobation. With the 
more important conquest of Naples Napotzon III. has 
not interfered, so that it is comparativey easy to endure 
the reproof which the Southern enterprise has called forth 
from a remoter potentate. The Emperor AL&XxanpDER, in- 
stead of claiming affiliation to Rome, is himself the guardian 
or foster-father of a Church of his own. Accordingly, 
leaving to the Catholic Powers the protectorate of the 
Western schism, the Emperor of Russia undertakes, if not 
the defence, at least the posthumous vindication, of fallen 
Royalty. Prince GortscHakorF, more provident than Lord 
Joun Rosset, may perhaps remember that general prin- 
ciples sometimes lead to unforeseen consequences, while 
accomplished revolutions will take care of themselves. Dis- 
approval of the theory, combined with acquiescence in the 
fact, leaves the Russian Government at liberty to take an 
possible course on any imaginable occasion without the rik 
of inconsistency or of argumentative exposure. 

It would be unjust to blame Lord Joun Russeux too 
severely for an indiscretion which is compatible with a 


dorrect. practical judgment and with an honest purpose, 
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Official personages of literary aspirations naturally envy the 
freedom of journalists, and fancy that their own arguments 
might be urged with equal force if they were relieved from 


the obligation of reserve and reticence. Lord Joun Russett’s” 


despatch might have passed without censure as a second-rate 
leading article; but the reasoning which is addressed by 
public writers to their own countrymen differs from the 
proper style of a national manifesto as common conversation 
from special pleading. The object of a diplomatic despatch 
is not to convince, but to confute an opponent; and, above 
all, it is essential that the argument should itself be unassail- 
able. Lord Jonn Russewt’s mistake consists in the un- 
seasonable employment of the talent for popular controversy 
which he erroneously supposes himself to possess. 


THE IRON-SHIP PROBLEM. 


Now that the Board of Admiralty has resolved to lay 
down without delay several iron-cased ships in addition 
to those which are already in course of construction, it is a 
matter of vital importance that every possible means should 
be taken to avoid the errors which may so easily be com- 
mitted in an experiment of this novel character. The cost 
of these vessels is so serious, and the interests which are 
staked on success are so vast, that it would be unpardonable 
to neglect the precautions which are necessary to secure 
the best model that science can suggest. So much 


valuable time has already been lost that it is no longer | 


possible to wait for elaborate experiments, even if any 
trial short of the launching of a finished ship could be of 
much service. But it isalways practicable to be prompt with- 
out precipitation, and avery short time would suffice toenable a 
Commission of scientific and practical shipbuilders to form 
some sort of judgment as to the design which promises to 
produce the most serviceable ship. Is it true that the present 
intentions of the Admiralty are to adopt for their new vessels 
the lines upon which the Warrior and Black Prince are now 
being built, in accordance with the advice of Sir Batpwin 
Wa ker? If this be so, there is serious ground for alarm 
lest the new fleet should prove far less efficient than it might 
be made. The difficulties of the problem are so great that 
it would be the height of rashness to trust to the un- 
assisted judgment of any one man; and whatever the 
Comptroller of the Navy may have learned during his 
term of office, it is impossible to hear without dismay 
that the efficiency of the future fleet of Great Britain 
is to depend on the success with which a distinguished sailor 
may solve a problem which may well task all the skill of the 
most scientific naval engineers. 

The partial success of the Gloire ought at least to teach us 
where the real pinch is, It is now pretty well ascertained that, 
in her speed and in the powerof floating her enormous burden, 
the Gloire has pretty fairly answered the expectations of the 
French engineers, but it is no less certain that she has defects 
which would render her a comparatively useless vessel for the 
duties which our ships are required to perform. One of these 
defects is of the utmost importance. When the sea is as calm as 
a mill-pond, the Gloire can probably do everything that a man- 
of-war ought to do. She can, it is said, steam fast, and not only 
carry her offensiveand defensive armament, but work her guns 
with deadly effect. But evenamoderately heavy sea is enough to 
put her almost hors de combat. As had been very generally 
anticipated, she rolls so violently that her ports can only be 
kept open in the finest weather ; and although, on a picked 
summer day, she might prove a mischievous assailant, the 
ships on which we are to rely for the defence of our shores 
must have sea-going qualities of a much higher order. Some 
of the best authorities upon the subject have declared them- 
selves more than doubtful whether the Warrior will be free 
from the most serious of the defects which detract so much 
from the value and efficiency of the French ship; and 
yet, without the slightest effort to probe the question 
as deeply as the present state of science allows, the Ad- 
miralty have, we are informed, determined to build a 
‘number of new ships on (we presume) the model of the 
‘untried and unfinished Warrior. Probably the most im- 
‘portant difference between the English and French plans 
‘is that the Warrior and Black Prince are of larger dimen- 
‘sions, and are intended to their ports conside- 
rably higher out of the water. Whether they will do 

‘so remains to be proved ; and it would need more confidence 
‘than any one ont of the Board of Admiralty is likely to feel, 
to predict, in .as veeth of the warnings of scientific men, 


that the ships which are soon to be launched will not 
fail, like their French prototypes, in the capacity of 
working their guns in a heavy sea. It is a scarcely less 
serious fault that the stowage for coal will not admit of 
more than a few days’ supply being placed on board; 
and, without affecting to give a scientific opinion on the 
details of such vessels, one may reasonably anticipate that 
ships which were designed before a single vessel of the class 
had been launched, either in France or England, must be 
capable of considerable improvement if the judgment of the 
most competent authorities were obtained, with the addi- 
tional data which the result of the French experiment has 
placed within our reach. 

The attempt to build ships which shall, under ordinary 
circumstances, be invulnerable, and at the same time capable 
of offensive operations in any weather, involves two perfectly 
distinct questions—the one, what sort of target will resist 
ordinary shot ; the other, what sort of ship will carry the 
necessary plating without sacrificing her sea-going qualities. 
The Admiralty, after its characteristic fashion, has devoted 
years to the investigation of the comparatively easy target 
question, while the incomparably more difficult ship-building 
problem has been left to chance and Sir Batpwin WALKER. 
We should be falling into the very error which we are 
most anxious to deprecate if we were to express an opinion 
on any of the various suggestions that have been offered as 
improvements on the Warrior model. It is enough to 
note the fact that few scientific critics would be disposed _ 
to commence another batch of ships on the precise lines 
adopted for the Warricr. Hitherto, the mere power of 
resisting shot has been the point almost exclusively con- 
sidered by the Admiralty ; but it seems at least worthy 
of deliberate inquiry whether this advantage may not 
be combined with stability at sea, which is even more 
essential to a man-of-war than the most impenetrable 
armour. So, again, the ingenious design of Captain 
Coxes deserves to be fairly examined, if it were only 
because it proceeds from an officer whose inventive 
skill was displayed to good purpose in the naval campaign in 
the Sea of Azov. Even if these large deviations from the 
French type should be condemned, there are abundant sug- 
gestions for important alterations, though on a less sweeping 
scale, in the design which the Admiralty seems to have pro- 
nounced perfect without the trouble of investigation. 

Unfortunately, so much precious time has already been lost, 
and so much more must elapse before we shall have an iron- 
sheathed frigate afloat, that it is scarcely possible to wait for 
the launching of any of the ships now in course of construc- 
tion before commencing additional vessels. Admitting, as 
we feel bound to do, that the Admiralty are right in hasten- 
ing on their work with the utmost despatch, we must protest 
against the precipitancy which refuses to seek the scientific 
advice which might be obtained within a few weeks by the 
appointment of a competent committee of investigation. 
There never was a time more critical for the navy than 
the present. Millions of money will be wasted, and years 
of labour irrecoverably lost, if the large enterprise on which 
the Admiralty is entering should fail for want of the counsel 
which, in the plenitude of its wisdom, the Board thinks it 
prudent to despise. Some risk, perhaps, there must be in 
the commencement of an experiment so novel and so arduous 
as that which France and England are struggling to be the 
first to bring to a prosperous issue. If experience and 
science avail anything, England can surely obtain guidance 
as trustworthy as any that is within the reach of the 
Emperor; and it would be throwing away our national 
advantages to narrow the contest to a personal trial of skill 
between a British admiral and the first engineer of France. 
It is no disparagement to the Comptroller of the Navy to 
say that he may very possibly fail in an undertaking which 
has hitherto batiled the most skilful engineers ; and the only 
thing which in any event could bring serious discredit either 
upon the executive officers or the governing body of the 
Admiralty would be a failure occasioned by an obstinate 
neglect of the scientific aid which in this country may be so 
readily obtained. Those who take no counsel must be 
content to bear all responsibility ; but the consequences of 
any blunders committed now may fall upon the country at 
a time when it will be too late to repair them with effect. 
It is scarcely credible that, in a matter so momentous as 
that on which it is now engaged, the Admiralty will persist 
in carrying out the much-questioned plans which have been 
prepared, without first submitting them to a careful investi- 
gation by the most competent Committee whose services can 
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be secured. Common sense—to say nothing of common 
modesty—suggests a course which will, we trust, be adopted 
at once, before any fresh contract for iron-plated ships had 
been entered into. 


GOVERNMENT AND OPPOSITION. 


I i is a favourite theory of Frenchmen, that the game of 
politics as played between the great English parties is 
only a conspiracy between sharpers to swindle the other 
European nations. What else, they ask, can be the meaning 
of this pretence of hostility, coupled with the most cordial 
agreement in promoting the best interests of England? 
They take it to be self-evident that the profound and perfi- 
dious statesmen of England have an understanding with 
each other as to the convenience of having two systems of 
foreign policy on foot at the same moment, with a complete 
machinery for working out either one or the other of them 
whenever occasion may offer. Lord Derrsy and Lord 
Matmespury were, to all appearance, moving heaven and 
earth to thwart the Italian policy of the Emperor. 
Thanks to French gallantry and self-sacrifice, that policy 
was triumphing in spite of open or concealed resistance, 
when hey! presto! the English Government changes, 
and all the diplomacy of Downing-street is employed 
in stimulating the ungrateful Italians in the pursuit of a 
nationality which, if fully developed, must be extremely 
troublesome, and even dangerous, to France. ‘The same 
treacherous concert is to be detected, they assert, in the pro- 
fessions of cordiality which, as their Government wishes 
them to understand, still characterize all the communications 
which pass between the two countries. Lord Patmerston’s 
part is to maintain the semblance of that friendliness to 
which, when the Conspiracy Bill was on the carpet, he 
ostensibly fell a martyr. He will always be the cordial ally 
of France, so long as the Anglo-French alliance stands in the 
way of all other combinations. Some day or other, France 
will be completely isolated. Lord Patmersron will then 
have played out his hand, and Lord Derpy will come in on 
some insignificant question of domestic affairs. A coalition 
between England and some of the Continental Powers will 
immediately be formed, and France will have to win an- 
other Austerlitz, or to submit to a second Capitulation of 
Paris. 

This is the view of the English system of Government and 
Opposition which is espoused by a considerable number of 
educated politicians in Paris and by ninc-tenths of the quid- 
nuncs in the provinces. It is curious to compare it with the 
explanation of the same familiar mechanism which was pub- 
lished by the Z'imes at the beginning of the week, apparently 
by way of commentary on the recent successes of Conserva- 
tives at the polls. According to the 7imes, the function of 
an Opposition is not to hoodwink foreigners, but to organize 
criticism. A Government requires to be criticised, because 
man is imperfect. In its natural state, criticism would be 
occasional and desultory, but by the artificial expedient of 
an Opposition it is rendered constant and systematic. There 
are always two ways in which a phenomenon of the moral or 
political kind can be accounted for, but it is difficult to say 
in which of them this essay of the Z'imes proceeds. Is it a 
rationale or a complete explanation? Is it intended 
merely to give us a view of one of our most remark- 
able institutions which will commend itself to our sense 
of symmetry and harmony? or is it meant to tell us 
how the English antagonism between Government and 
Opposition arose? On neither one supposition nor on the 
other is it very valuable. If, without pretending to be true, 
it only aims at being plausible, it has the inconvenience of 
taxing the English people with systematic dishonesty. 
Desultory criticism may possibly be honest, but organized 
criticism must necessarily be unjust and unfair, inasmuch as, 
until errors are committed systematically, they cannot be 
systematically exposed. On the other hand, if the Times 
desires to tell us that Opposition either came into existence 
originally, or that it is still maintained, for the express 
purpose of maintaining a regular check on Government, it tells 
us that which is false in fact. Strangely as the two great 
parties are composed, and oddly as they are led, they are 
still the two confederacies whose history for two hundred 
years has been the history of England, and they are as much 
the fruit of historical causes as any other part of our insti- 
tutions. The Liberals, though their chief is an old Tory and 
their most eloquent spokesman a nurseling of Toryisin, are 
still the same party which followed Wa.rote and Fox, 


Wuirereap and Grey. The Conservatives, though led. by 
an ex-Whig in the Lords, and by a gentleman without 
nationality and without prejudices in the Commons, are the 
same body of politicians which was formed by Grorce III. 
out of placemen and converted Jacobites, which was drilled 
into order by Pirr, and which was consolidated by the 
adhesion of the best part of the nation during the successive 
struggles with French anarchy and French despotism. 
Neither Liberals nor Conservatives would be what they are 
without their history, and the last thing which influenced 
their formation was the intention to take their turn in 
re government and systematic criticism. 

th at home and abroad there is an increasing tendency 
to look for theories of the English party system more novel 
and more striking than the accustomed explanations from 
English history. The reason of this, no doubt, is, that the 
debateable ground between them has been of late years con- 
siderably narrowed, so far at least as it is occupied with 
domestic questions, The wholesale desertions of public men 
from one camp to the other, and the frequent assertions of 
politicians that there is no substantial difference between 
the two sides, set men inquiring why the formal separation of 
Whig and Tory continues to exist, and here and there to agi- 
tate the country. We think that the proper quarter in which 
to look for an answer is to be found, not in the parties them- 
selves, their professions or their motives, but in the questions 
which they discuss. The truth is, the parties are what they 
always were, but the points for their deliberation have 
seriously altered. The new ingredient in political discussion 
is that introduced by scientific thought. Of old, each side 
had a monopoly of particular lines of policy, which had fallen 
under its protection almost by accident ; but ever since cer- 
tain principles affecting political practice have been elevated 
by science to the rank of absolute truths, it has been absurd 
for Whig or Tory to affect to engross the exclusive privilege 
of acting upon them. Pret became a Free-trader, not 
because he had any idea of innovating on the established 
relation of parties, but because increased knowledge of poli- 
tical economy had made it impossible for a man with his calibre 
of intellect to resist the demonstration of Free-trade. Nor are 
the only questions which have altered their character those 
which have assumed a scientific aspect. A very high degree of 
certainty, though one somewhat short of absolute demon- 
stration, has been attained on other points which were once 
fiercely and honestly debated. It is, for example, no longer 
a Whig, but an English doctrine, that all forms of religious 
belief must be tolerated; and similarly it is held, not 
by Tories only, but by all Englishmen, that the safety of 
English freedom is intimately bound up with the mainte- 
nance of England’s place of honour in the circle of European 
States. It may easily be seen that, wherever nothing like 
scientific or semi-scientific certainty is attained or attainable, 
the English parties are as widely divided as they always 
were, and are as unreasonably positive as heretofore in the 
affirmation and vindication of their opinions. 

Every theory which supposes that men take their seat on 
the Government or Opposition benches from deliberate in- 
tention either to defend or to attack the acts of a particular 
set of Ministers, lends colour to the French hypothesis of 
English perfidy, absurd as it looks at first sight. The true 
reason why the French notion is incorrect is, not that there 
is a want’of circumstances apparently favouring it, but that 
English politicians are really more under historical, and less 
under scientific, influences when they look at foreign politics 
than when they address themselves to domestic questions. 
The Whigs have really a leaning to France, and to France 
quand méme. The Tories are really, to a great extent, 
governed by traditions of the Revolutionary war. What 
Frenchmen have to learn is, that Lord PaLmersTony may 
change Lord Dersy’s foreign policy, and Lord Dersy Lord 
Patmerston’s, in the most perfect good faith. All that is 
true in the French accusation is, that English statesmen really 
do prefer the interests of their country to the principles of 
their faction, when the two are openly at conflict—a pre- 
ference which, if Frenchmen are to be believed, no French 
statesman ever yet showed. 


THE SHIPOWNERS’ CONVERSION. 
for last lingering dream of Protection seems at length 
to be on the point of vanishing, and even shipowners 
are beginning to accept Free-trade as the inevitable condition 
of British industry. It is rather singular that the old heresy, 
even under the guise of demands for reciprocity and retalia- 
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tion, should have survived so long. The landowners, or at 
least a large section of them, fought a sturdy fight against 
the great Manchester innovation, but within a very few years 
they ove and all acquiesced in the accomplished fact, and for 
the most part acknowledged the wisdom of the policy against 
which they had struggled so hard. The first move of the 
Conservative party, after the establishment of Free-trade, 
was to shake off the perpetual disqualification for office 
which their Protectionist theories, if persisted in, would have 
created. Mr. and Lord Dersy recanted almost 
before the new system had been tried, and, the famous Cannon 
Balls excepted, the whole rank and file were ready enough to 
be converted in the train of their leaders. 

The shipowners took exactly the opposite course. When 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws was proposed, scarcely an 
effort was made at resistance. Any such attempt would, it 
is true, have been hopeless, for Free-trade in shipping was 
the inevitable corollary of Free-trade in everything else. 
A single monopoly was not to be endured when open com- 
petition was the almost universal rule. Yet, if the contest 
was to be attempted, it was clearly less desperate to fight for 
the maintenance of an ancient privilege than to urge the 
restoration of an already exploded system. This never 
seems to have occurred to the discontented shipowners, and 
after standing by in moody silence while their old protection 
was being destroyed, they no sooner found the deed done 
than they tried to kindle an agitation, which has been 
smouldering on ever since, for a return to a system which 
never could be restored. Perhaps some explauation of the 
different demeanour of the two great protected interests 
under what they at first considered as a common misfortune, 
is afforded by the fact that the land formed the basis of a 
great political party which had no desire to shut itself out, 
by impracticable doctrines, from the influence which it had 
a right to exercise, and the occasional enjoyment of office to 
which it naturally looked forward. The shipowners were a 
limited, though an important, element in the party, and it 
was possible for them to retain their old prejudices without 
affecting the prospects of the political organization to which 
most of them belonged. 

Either for these or some other reasons, it is an undoubted 
fact, that enterprising commercial men who happened to 
have their wealth invested in ships were long proot against 
all the arguments which sufficed for the speedy conversion of 
squires aud farmers, It is not a good thing for society to 
have within it a compact body of influential men who per- 
sist in regarding themselves as martyrs unjustly sacrificed to 
the selfishness of their countrymen ; and though the mur- 
murs and aspirations of the shipping interest, so long as 
they breathed retaliation and aimed at protection, were too 
absurd to do any positive mischief, it is very satisfactory to see 
at last an indication that it is possible to own ships without 
being blind to the value of Free-trade, and to find some justi- 
fication for the hope that the great commercial doctrines of the 
country will soon be without a single opponent to gainsay 
them. Sunderland has for some time shown itself more liberal 
than most of the leading ports of the country. For a time 
there was much vigorous opposition to the principles which its 
members advocated in the House of Commons, but the Report 
of the recent meeting of the Shipowners’ Society seems to show 
that commonsense has conclusively triumphed. There isal ways 
something of compromise in public recautations. It is too 
much to expect men to eat their leek, and loudly to pro- 
claim that it is veritable leek, and nothing else, which they 
are enjoying. Many of the Sunderland shipowners, in 
common with their brethren throughout the country, had 
been protesting for some ten years that the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws was a great political and commercial 
blunder ; and the Committee who prepared the Report 
{piicigaaly avoided any provoking declaration to the contrary. 

ut they said, in effect, the same thing when they reminded 
the shipowners that, whether it was a blunder or not, the 
deed was done, and that the shipowners had been very foolish 
in wasting their strength in the idle effort to prove that the 
nation had gone wrong. To this profession of faith the 
Sunderland Society has given in its unanimous adhesion ; 
and when London and a few other ports have become im- 
bued with the same measure of sound doctrine, it is not 
unlikely that the many petty impediments which really do 
hamper the carrying trade will be very speedily removed. 

While shipowners insisted upon what we all knew to be 
impracticable and ruinous, and professed themselves indiffe- 
rent to the smaller concessions which they had a right to 


ask, it was impossible that any substantial impression should 


be made on Parliament or the country. Sunderland at any 
rate has opened its eyes to the fact that, by striving after the 
shadow of protection and retaliation, the shipping interest 
has lost the influence which, if properly directed, might 
have made a clean sweep of passing tolls and municipal 
exactions, of the extortions levied under the name of 
pilotage, and of a number of vexatious and oppressive enact- 
ments which have found their way into our shipping code. 
The painstaking inquiry of the late Committee has made 
the real grievances of shipping more intelligille than they 
were to the general public ; and though the Sunderland 
Report declares truly enough that a retrogressive policy has 
tended to excite indignant resistance, the shipowners will 
not want for support as soon as they shall generally have 
accepted the rational views which have suddenly opened to 
the Sunderland Society. 

In spite of the natural tendency of a conservative spirit 
to regard everything as a right of property—from the privi- 
lege of thrashing one’s own nigger to the custom of levying 
a tax on one’s neighbour—it is quite incredible that heavy 
exactions upon shipping for the benefit of corporations 
which give no proportionate advantage, and often no advan- 
tage at all, in return, should be allowed to continue if once 
the shipowners were united in claiming emancipation for 
themselves, instead of asking for ineffectual measures of re- 
taliation upon foreign countries. Other grievances would 
be vanquished even more readily, and the liberal public 
opinion which has been forced into opposing the extrava- 
gances of the shipowners would give a cordial support to 
the more sensible line of action which has been sketched by 
the men of Sunderland. 

It may take some little time before this good example will 
lead to a general conversion; but it is a hopeful sign that 
the depression of the last few years is admitted to have been 
followed by better prospects. It seems always to be a very 
painful thing to acknowledge anything like prosperity. 
Farmers never could be brought to do so until after the 
Free-trade era ; and when we find that a roomful of ship- 
owners listened with applause to the assertions that the 
state of affairs was mending, and that America had suffered 
as much as England, and could not build or sail ships cheaper 
than ourselves, we seem to see the first dawn of a geueral con- 
version. London, as the capital stronghold of the reactionary 
party, may hold out for a time, and succeed in paralysing the 
effurts of shipowners elsewhere to effect possible reforms ; but 
all the protests of the shipping interest have sprang 
so much more from natural irritation than from any delibe- 
rate policy, that we need not despair of witnessing a tolerably 
rapid return to a sounder state of mind. It must undoubt- 
edly be provoking enough to see the kind of reciprocity with 
which our liberal legislation has been met abroad. &till, if 
foreign Governments will tax their subjects for the sake of 
keeping up a special monopoly and damaging the interests of 
British shipowners, we have no choice but to wait till they 
can be persuaded to see the folly of such a policy, and in 
the meantime to get rid of every removable obstacle which 
impedes the progress of our own mercantile marine. This 
is the reasonable advice of Mr. Linpsay’s Committee, and it 
only needs the general adhesion of the shipping interest to 
make it prevail. 


MAKING THINGS PLEASANT ON SUNDAY. 


CERTAIN Mr. Francis Thorne Cole announces himself as 

representing or embodying a society for the dissemination 
of Evangelical principles in a popular form. Large placards in- 
form the public that the machinery for attaining this end is to 
consist in Mr. Cole delivering lectures on Sunday evenings in a 
music hall, and the special characteristic of these lectures is, that 
they are to travel over subjects of popular and weekday interest, 
but to be tinged with a new and Sunday application. One of 
these lectures is to be on Garibaldi; another on Little Paul 
Dombey and Eva; and athird on Vanity Fair. The lecturer, 
in fact, offers gratis to “improve” Becky Sharp for the benefit 
of any one who will devote a Sunday evening to hear him. The 
notion seems to be that those who go to scoff will remain to 
pray, and that anusement will pave the way for the reception 
of the Gospel. In fact, Mr. Cole hopes to take in his hearers as 
the itinerant vendors of improper publications are said to take 
in their purchasers by wrapping up tracts in alluring covers. 
Becky Sharp and Rawdon Crawley are to be outside, and inside 
is to be the best sermon that Mr. Cole and his society can 
devise. The plan seems to us worthy of some degree of notice. 
In itself. it is not probably of the slightest importance to any 
one whether Mr. Cole does or does not lecture. No one need go 
who does not like, and those who do go are pretty sure to be 
people who can stand a thing of the sort. But Mr. Cole only 
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puts in a conspicuous form thoughts that are passing through 
many minds, and illustrates a mode of attempting to do good 
which never dies out of society, although it continually assumes 
new shapes, There will always be weak-minded persons who 
caricature the newest fashion in religion, aud who like the im- 
portance of going a little further than their neighbours and of 
standing on their own ground. ‘They have that degree of zeal 
which seeks to gratify its vanity by the immediate exhibition of 
yee activity. Some years ago, on Methodism was prevalent, 
r. Cole would have preached in his shirt-sleeves, and been re- 
garded as the founder of the Colites. But he has fallen ona 
time when the Church has taken to preach in theatres, and when 
ny yd literature and cheap newspapers rule the general mind. 
he bounds one stage beyond his predecessors, and not only 
preaches in a music-hall, but takes Vanity Fair as his text. 
It is said that if the people will not come to religion, it must 
po to them. If the ungodly will not attend service, they must 
enticed to a sermon from the stage; and at all hazards, some- 
thing must be given them that they like. But if they would 
like an ordinary sermon on Sunday from the footboards of a 
theatre, much more would they like a sermon which was scarcely 
a sermon at all, but spoke to them only of favourite generals and 
favourite heromes. Here and there the skilful preacher will 
throw in a few good allusions, and humbly hope that his hearers 
will not skip them as they skip the beginnings of chapters in 
their novels. We do not see where this is to stop. Why 
should there not be an evangelical Bell's Life? Tt would 
be widely read, and evangelical truth would thus be dissemi- 
nated in quarters where it has never reached before. The 
“ Infant” has just won the championship from Tom Paddock. 
Surely this isimprovable. The Infant might typify a very good 
boy, and Tom Paddock might once in a way be set up as the 
image of sin. This is not wider from the original text than 
a sermon on Becky Sharp must be. The charm of the 
lectures, if they have any, must consist in the amount of Vanity 
Fair introduced, and one subject can as well have a religious ap- 
plication given to it as another. We do not set clearly before 
ourselves the amazing license which most preachers take in 
handling texts and the impossibility of the meanings attributed 
to them, because, as sermon and text are both within the same 
recognised limits of familiar teaching, it makes no difference 
whether they have much to do witheach other. But if the same 
license is used in giving a sacred twist to secular things, there is 
no one event that has ever happened, or can ever happen, or any 
subject of knowledge or fancy, which will not do to hang any 
sermon whatever on. Even mathematics will do. That two 
and two make four may be interpreted as teaching that we ought 
to be even in our conduct, and sure that, if we are, the result 
will be all we could wish. Every subject may have the applica- 
tion Mr. Cole purposes to give the subjects he has se 
and the more amusing the text is, the better the sermon will 
answer his purpose. Why then should we not take every sub- 
ject of human interest, and give it a religious application P 


The natural answer would be that we thus degrade sacred 
things. We make them familiar, but we make them too familiar. 
We lower the level of the interest attaching to man’s hopes of 
futurity to that of the interest he takes in fiction and political 
ages This objection goes very far against the whole movement 
of which Mr. Cole only shows a special and ludicrous side. All 
this making Sunday pleasant grows out of the same haziness of 
thought which gives a religious application to the most secular 
things. As every creature that can read and write is now 
thought qualified to teach and preach, it is very natural that 
there should be more impulse and feeling than reflection in dealing 
with the highest subjects. Persons like Mr. Cole have a dim 
consciousness that their theory of Sunday is a pure assumption, 
and breaks down when brought face to face with the wants of a 
large city population. So, when they start a plan for doing good, 
they ar to keep Sunday in a more popular way; and yet, as 
they do not give themselves the trouble to think, they see no way 
of doing so but by humouring secular fancies, and at the same 
time pretending to themselves and the world that, if a 
religious twist is occasionally given to these fancies, all 
that is secular has been ae They do not like to put 
definitely before them whether Vanity Fair is a Sun- 
day subject or not. Were they to reflect, they might be 
pA to arrive at the conclusion that this was a matter 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the conscience of each 
individual. It would hurt some persons and it would not hurt 
others to read the chronicles of the Crawleys on Sunday. But 
they cannot bear anything that does not take the shape of a 
general rule which they can preach up, and they therefore invent 
a general rule that books of secular amusement are right on 
Sunday if a religious application is given them. The consequence 
must necessarily be that religion is degraded. 1t must come in 
at the fag-end of the amusement, or the lectures will not be 
amusing. The texts and moralizivg must be kept in the back- 


, groad, or they will frighten away the audience. This is putting 
e 


wrong thing foremost. If religion comes in at all, it must 
be the first thing wherever it comes, or it sinks into a mere farce. 
We all know what is meant by soup-conversions. The soup is 
everything to a hungry wretch, and the change of doctrine is 
conceded as something wholly unimportant. The gain is not to 
the converted but to the converter, and the gain to the con- 
yerter is that of a purely secular triumph. In the same way, 


the result of these lectures for the dissemination of popular 
religion will not be that any one will be made more religious, 
but that the leaders of the Society will chuckle at having decoyed 
a certain number of persons to listening to doctrines in which 
they have no interest. 

No real good ever came, or ever will come, of Christianity lower- 
ing itself to the world. If people want religious instruction, a 
day of Christian rest will supply them with an opportunity of 
getting it; but then let them have what they want. A man 
with a heart burdened with sin or kindled with titude does 
not want to be bid to grin over the Marquis of Steyne’s iniqui- 
ties, or to snivel over the death of little Dombey. Religion is 
an unpleasant thing, and would not be worth anything if it were 
not so. It only becomes pleasant when it has become habitual. 
There was much more sense in an old Methodist coalheaver going 
and shouting to his brother pitmen about hell and fire than in a 
smirk lecturer prattling comfortably about Eva, and asking his 
hearers to be a little better, and talk a little religious slang. 
Sunday is a Christian festival, on which the great birth of the 
Christian religion is celebrated. If Christians speak as Chris- 
tians on that day to each other, they had better speak of the 
thoughts which the occasion prompts, and in a manner which the 
occasion points out as fitting. It is true that it is seldom possible, 
and still more seldom desirable, to devote all Sunday to religious 
thoughts or language; and if a person chooses to spend the 
time not so employed in reading the works of Mr. Thackeray or 
the campaigns of Garibaldi, he may, for all that any one else can 
tell, be doing right. It is also true that a large number of per- 
sons do not regard the day as a Christian festival, and do not 
care in the least for the history associated with it. The less 

ressure put upon them to pretend more than they feel the 
etter, and quite enough is done if, in a Christian country, as few 
hindrances as possible are thrown in the way of Christians. 
But if the world chooses to be religious, it will ask for religion 
and not for Christianity and water. Religion “disseminated in 
a popular form” ceases to be religion. It no longer guides, 
elevates, and awes mankind. It is lowered to the level of a 


| second-rate muse, and is only useful to a lecturer to help him fill 


up his lectures. 

There is, too, an objection to Evangelical lectures on Vanity 
Fair which applies to all religious reconstructions of favourite 
secular things. ‘They are utterly unreal, and instinctively felt to 
be so. Vanity Fair with a religious application is no longer 
Vanity Fair. Whatever its author meant by it, he certainly did 
not mean to make it the cover for asermon. The ideas that 
prevail in it are not those which the Evangelical iecturer pre- 
tends to find in it. The real interest and use of any creation of 
human thought lies entirely in its being what it is. Somebody 
else’s thoughts in somewhat similar language are not at all an 
equivalent. The attempt has often been made, for example, to 
christianize the classics. These favourite subjects of youthful 
study ought, it has been said, to wear a Christian colouring. So 
the naughty things have been cut out, and the good things have 
been taken to mean something which was only thougut good 
many generations after the classical authors died. The attempt 
has not succeeded, for, however instructive they may be, chris- 
tianized classics are not the classics. We want to know how 
great men felt and acted to whom Christianity was unknown. So, 
in reading Vanity Fair, we want to one a picture of the world 
drawn from the point of view which the world recognises as 
fair to it. There is nothing unchristian in Cicero, and there 
is nothing unchristian in Vanity Fair, but there is nothing decid- 
edly Christian in either. Christians capable of reflection might, 
we will hope, derive great benefit from either. But they could 
only do so if they took the works of great writers as those writers 
offered them. The distinction between things secular and things 
religious is a permanent one, and it is only because the pro- 
digious assumption has been made that things not religious are 
wrong, that a vain effort to blend the two is being continually 
made in an endless variety of ways. 


M. BERRYER’S LETTER TO THE FRENCH BAR. 


T the time of the accession of Napoleon III., had the mem- 
bers of two t bodies combined to offer an unflinching 

and uncompromising opposition to the encroachments of des- 
potism, some of the liberties of France might possibly have been 
preserved. What her noblesse and her clerical order once 
were to her in her earlier history, the Church and the Bar might 
have been again under the Second Empire—decentralizing 
agencies—her privileged Orders—the bulwarks of freedom and 
individuality. Indeed, French liberties had no other guardians 
to look to in the world. The Constitutional fiction which en- 
trusted their care to the salaried lacqueys in the Senate was too 
flimsy not to be transparent. It was plain that the master who 
paid that august body had only gathered it round his throne in 
order to enjoy its servility and to expose its insignificance. 
But the French clergy—an organized and powerful body 
—if they had not saved France from Napoleonisin, might 
have done much to mitigate and to check its influence. 
In trailing their sacred vestinents in the dust before the feet 
of an unscrupulous usurper, they did not merely renounce what 
had once been the highest privilege of the early Christian Church— 
namely, her mission to protest against materialism and injustice— 


they religion and insulted morality. By such a course 
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they alienated the sympathies of a large number of their country- 
men. When the foreign policy of the Sovereign whose accom- 
plices they had constituted themselves at last woke their sus- 
picions, and drove them into opposition, they found that their 
influence had dwindled and that their friends were few. Half of 
the Liberal party looked on in undisguised satisfaction at the 
retribution which had come upon them. Some, who were per- 
haps shrewder politicians, unwilling to see the last great power 
that could be a counterbalancing influence to despotism disappear, 
forgave the clergy with all their faults, and made common cause 
with them. But the cause they espoused in common was a cause 
few Liberals could approve, and France began to comprehend 
that the political influence of the French Church for the present 
was suspended. 

The French Bar, next to the French clergy, was the most im- 
portant institution which remained to France after the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire. By a concurrence of circumstances, 
they became the representatives of whatever intellectual opposi- 
tion could be brought against the organized anarchy of the new 
régime. On the one hand, the press, which under Constitutional 
Governments had played an active part—which had just over- 
turned a throne, and ruined more than once its own cause— 
soon ceased to represent the intellect of France. Journalism had 
become, like the rest of the world, obsequious; and as far as its 
honour was concerned, had better have become silent. On the 
other hand, the salons of Paris were no longer centres of political 
life. Those that make and abuse revolutions now-a-days are not 

ople who are at the mercy of bons mots. Napoleon III., like 
his uncle, might be what Suetonius tells us Tiberius was, keenly 
susceptible to anything like ridicule, but he could hardly be 
laughed out of Paris ; and in these times despotism tempered by 
epigrams is no longer a likely form of government. The 

rench Bar, however, numbered among its ranks men of 
brilliancy and reputation, who were accustomed to enjoy keen! 
the excitement of party contests and public life. Accustomed, 
under the Orleanist régime, to make the honours of the Bar a 
stepping-stone to political distinction, they were the natural 
enemies of a system under which all avenues to political distine- 
tion were closed. Trained to be the mouthpieces of France, 
they were, by education, the foes of a Government that sealed 
the yim of its subjects. Their talents, their habits, their interests, 
and the opportunities which they alone of all Frenchmen enjoyed 
of making themselves occasionally heard, all combined to make 
it natural and proper that they should be the leaders of a liberal 
opposition. 

The advocates of Rome, under the Republic, were regarded 
as the natural protectors of the liberties of the humblest citizen. 
It is one of the traditions of the French order that they inherit 
this ancient privilege, and that it is their duty to transmit it 
unimpaired to their successors. The most distinguished bar- 
risters of France have hitherto shown themselves true to the 
cause of free institutions. It is only the less distinguished 
among them who have become renegades. Eminence, as an 
advocate, is in France no qualification for a judicial post. The 
judges are drawn from a separate class altogether; and it is 
rarely that a great barrister passes from the Bar to the Bench. 
But there are social and pecuniary advantages connected with 
the office of judge which render it an object of ambition 
to inferior men. The judges who owe their posts to 
the Second Empire, are, as a body, venal, timeserving, and 
commonplace. As they probably bought their first grade by 
an act of political recantation, they are continually on the look- 
out to purchase advancement by competitive servility. They 
show that they are models of prudence at least, if not of virtue ; 
and are content to be despised, provided that their salaries 
are regularly paid. Such are the natural consequences of 
despotism, the fountain of all injustice. On the many occasions 
when the Government is brought into judicial conflict with its 
victims, these men seek to buy promotion by stifling the voices 
of the illustrious advocates who appear to defend the weak. Such 
was the method upon which, in the trial of M. Vacherot, M. 
Emile Ollivier was first silenced and subsequently suspended 
from his functions. It is to the continual conflicts between a 
patriotic Bar and a venal Bench of which the Palais de Justice 
is the theatre, to which M. Berryer alludes, when, in affectin 
language, he entreats the rising members of his order to hol 
fast that faith in which they have been trained. For ourselves, 
citizens of a State in which judicial integrity is above suspicion, 
the picture presented by his remarks is a dreary one—an om- 
nipotent at all-centralizing despotism, a profligate and wicked 
Bench, and in the middle a little knot of noble orators striving 
against fate and circumstance, and hoping against hope. 


In these dark times, the voice of M. Berryer sounds like the 
voice of an Apostle whose mission is to comfort and animate the 
Church in her hour of trial. In the palmy days of the French 
Bar, his eloquence and character reflected a lustre upon an 
already illustrious order. Since the Second Empire’s birth, he 
has been one of the distinguished few who have remained 
faithful to the Shade of Liberty. He can say with Curran—“ I 
have sat by her cradle—I have followed her hearse.” Such 
men as he, who have been the ornaments of a Constitutional 
végime, can appreciate the dreary bitterness of oppression. The 
day, indeed, has not yet come in which venal Troplongs will be 
able to listen without flinching to his chastising voice. But the 
state of France is not a cheering spectacle, and to a man who is 


no longer young, the most, perhaps, that it is permitted to h 

is, that his children may be free. To the 
French advocates M. Berryer looks to keep alive the sacred fire, 
till the time comes when France ceases to bow and worship 
before an impersonation of anarchy and despotism. It is of im- 
portance, meanwhile, to maintain intact an apostolical succes- 
sion of witnesses for liberty. Mr. Mill remarks that history 
does not warrant us in asserting that truth is never trampled 
out by persecution. Aliquando moritur, dum eaxsulat, libertas. 
Freedom, like truth, may now and then be trampled out, and, 
so effectually, that it does not soon spring up again. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the nineteenth century, because it is 
the nineteenti century, is ensured against prolonged intervals 
of despotism. A new epoch is dawning upon us—the epoch of 
a centralization facilitated by every fresh invention of science; 
and it is difficult to divine what will be the history of the next 
hundred years. It is the duty of every reflective mind in France 
to throw its influence into the opposite scale. Let those who 
would break the unholy liaison between despotism and demo- 
cracy speak out boldly when they can, before time and habit 
have rendered the corruption of their country’s heart inveterate. 
Among the younger members of M. Berryer’s profession there 
are some who have already showed themselves worthy to have 
his mantle fall upon them. So long as advocates like M. Jules 
Favre and M. Emile Ollivier are left to the French Bar, the 
Hermaic chain will not be broken. From lips like theirs we 
may expect to hear, on fitting occasions, bold confessions of faith 
sf denunciations of iniquity, of which even M. Berryer would 
not be ashamed. 


MR. RUSKIN AGAIN. 


B fect delicate questions sometimes arise as to the point at 
which folly becomes so glaring as to be harmless, and the 
difficulty of deciding whether, in any particular case, it ought to 
be so considered is increased by the reflection that the capacity 
which men, and still more women, possess for being affected by 
absurdity is almost unbounded, and hardly conceivable. This 
is especially the case with tawdry and half-picturesque folly ; and 
perhaps the noxious power of absolute nonsense is at its maximum 
when it is dashed witha sort of milk-and-water asceticism, which 
affects, by the help of a profusion of texts, to be pious as well as 
silly. These considerations induce us, not without considerable 
doubts whether good indignation is not wasted on a worthless 
object, to return to the subject of Mr. Ruskin’s papers on Poli- 
tical Economy in the Cornhill Magazine. That Mr. Ruskin 
should consider Ricardo inaccurate, and look upon Mr. John 
Mill as inconsistent—that he should suppose that the Devil fell 
because he believed in political economy—that he should drag 
quotations from Zechariah and the Proverbs into the midst of 
declamatory accounts of exchange and profit which he occa- 
sionally describes as definitions—that he should conclude his 
speculations with a maudlin exhortation to all mankind to wear 
sackcloth and ashes, and to “ go forth weeping ”—is what might 
have been expected from his former career. But his former 
career contains, unhappily, the lesson that this sort of writing is 
popular. People like, for some strange reason, to see a man de- 
grade himself; and there are few forms of self-degradation 
which are more flattering to mankind than the abjuration 
by a really able man—and where he has only to talk and to 
describe, and not to think, Mr. Ruskin undoubtedly is that—of 
the duty of moral continence and self-respect. If a man of any 
sort of mark will condescend to fe about weeping and howling. 
quoting texts with a voice choked with tears, insulting his coun 
and reproaching his neighbours with the querulous female 
virulence, he may obtain a certain sort of worship. There 
will be people who admire his insolence, the little airs of 
coquetry which he constantly gives himself, like a flirt who 
has ceased to be pretty, and, above all, the slightly refined 
Spurgeonism of his religion. So long as Mr. Ruskin con- 
fined himself to art, he had a subject on which the presence of a 
high degree of sensibility and descriptive power would atone 
for the want of more vigorous qualities; but it is intolerable 
that a man whose best performances are deformed by constant 
eruptions of windy hysterics should be able to avail himself of 
the pages of one of cur most popular periodicals for the purpose 
of pouring out feminine nonsense, in language which women 
would have far too much self-respect to - +h upon so grave a 
subject as political ene: The Cornhill Magazine, properly 
enough, mixes with the lighter matter to which much of its popu- 
larity is owing discussions on subjects of serious interest. They 
should be, and they generally are, handled in the grave and quiet 
tone which educated men and women ought to employ in their com- 
munications with each other; and it is to be regretted that 
such a journal should admit such tirades upon such a subject. 
It is not becoming that such a man should be allowed the use of 
such a pulpit for the p e of delivering spasmodic rants 
against political —— e world may have been mistaken 
in looking upon Adam Smith, Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Mill as some 
of the clearest and most useful thinkers that England ever pro- 
duced, but they are, at any rate, entitled to better treatment than, 
like Sydney Smith’s dean, to be preached to death by a mad 
governess. 

It is an act of condescension to argue at all with a man who 
can only write in a scream. But, without attempting to disentangle 
the maze of empty sophisms which Mr. Ruskin has been revelling 
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in for some months past, we may give a few instances of his utter 
incompetency to have an opinion at all upon so difficult a sub- 
ject as the one which he handles. The quality of his mind 
appears in the following remark. Mr. Mill observes—‘ The 
word ‘ value,’ when used without adjunct, always means, in poli- 
tical economy, value in exchange ;” “‘ so that,” adds Mr. Ruskin, 
“if two ships cannot exchange their rudders, their rudders are, 
in politico-economical language, of no value to either.” One of 
Mr. Ruskin’s curious delusions is that he is witty, and another 
that he is pre-eminently logical. Any one who will take the 
trouble of looking at the passage in which this quotation from 
Mr. Mill occurs (Book iii., ch. 1, s. 3), will obtain at a glance an 
estimate of the silly and flippant puerility of mind which under- 
lies his brilliant language. e may observe that the sentence is 
absurd on the face of it. Stated fairly, Mr. Ruskin’s illustration 
would run thus :—If a ship’s rudder could not be exchanged, it 
would have no value in exchange—which is (as it ought to be if 
the om economists are right) an identical proposition. As 
worded by Mr. Ruskin, it is an attempt to Rx an absurdity 
on another man by uttering one himself. He omits the 
obvious possibility that the masters of the ships, instead 
of exchanging their rudders, might sell them elsewhere. In 
another place, Mr. Ruskin again attacks Mr. Mill for stating 
—what most persons who have studied the subject consider 
an indisputable truth—that a demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour, but (which is a very different thing) for the 
results of labour, and that labour is supported and employed by 
the capital expended in setting it to work, and not by the demand 
of purchasers for its produce. Mr. Ruskin attempts to contro- 
vert this assertion, and he does so in a manner which shows that 
he does not understand the position which he attacks. Mr. 
Mill’s example is the case of a man who spends money in 
laying out a pleasure-ground instead of buying velvet. In the 
first case, he says, he creates a demand for labour, but not in the 
second. Upon this Mr. Ruskin interpolates into his paper the 
ungrammatical and spasmodic observation—‘ Error, colossal as 
well as strange” (a remark which would not even be 
French); and he observes in a note—‘ The consumer of the 
velvet pays the weaver with his own funds as much as he pays 
the gardener.” ‘The velvet is as much produced by the con- 
sumer’s capital, though he does not pay for it till six months 
after production, as the grass is paland by his capital.” If 
this were true, Mr. Mill would be right by Mr. Ruskin’s own 
confession, for his position is that, whoever produces the velvet, 
it is produced by capital, and not by the price paid for it after it is 
made. Mr. Ruskin does not understand Mr. Mill well enough to 
be able even to contradict him consistently. Butin point of fact 
it is not true, unless the man who uses the velvet engaged and pays 
the labourers who make it—a case expressly referred to by Mr. 
Mill. The obvious test is this: If there were capital, but no de- 
mand, velvet or anything else could be made; if, on the other 
hand, there were the greatest possible demand (as in the case of 
a famine) but no capital, the fer or corn could not be made. 
Upon this Mr. Mill observes—‘‘ So that the capital cannot be 
dispensed with—the purchasers can.” This remark is altogether 
beyond Mr. Ruskin, who saeemnay makes it the peg on 
which to hang one of the little jokes which a strange » fae 
sion leads him to believe to be amusing. “I do not know 
if Mr. Mill’s conclusion has yet been reduced to practice in the 
City on any large scale.” This is just the sort of observation 
which would draw from a certain kind of young lady the 
eful compliment, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Ruskin, you are so satirical.” 
erhaps the culminating point of Mr. Ruskin’s impudence 
is to be found in his attack on Ricardo, who is probably one of 
the most accurate of English thinkers and writers. ‘‘ Ricardo,” he 
says, ‘with his uswal inaccuracy, defines what he calls the ‘ natural 
rate of wages,’ as ‘that which will maintain the labourer.’ 
Maintain him, yes, but how? ... First as to length of life. Out 
of a given number of fed persons how many are to be old, how 
many young? .... Will you arrange their maintenance so as to 
kill them early, or so as to enable them to live outa natural life? 
Which does Mr. Ricardo mean to be their natural state, and to 
which state belongs the natural rate of wages?” Mr. Ruskin, 
with his usual inaccuracy, omitted to observe that Ricardo an- 
swered these questions in the very passage which he pretends to 
quote. What Ricardo said is this—‘‘ The natural price of labour 
is that price which is necessary to enable the labourers, one with 
another, to subsist and to perpetuate their race, without either 
increase or diminution. Whe power of the labourer to support 
himself and the family which may be necessary to keep up the 
number of labourers does not depend upon the quantity of ra | 
which he may receive for wages, but on the quantity of food, 
necessaries, and conveniences become essential to him from habit, 
which that money will purchase.” Impudence cannot go far 
beyond this. Mr. Ricardo specifies the number to be supported, 
and the degree of comfort in which they are to be rt 
—namely, that which has become essential to them from habit— 
and Mr. Ruskin accuses him of inaccuracy for having omitted 
to do so. 


We will add only one other illustration of the utter imbeci- 
lity of Mr. Ruskin’s reasoning powers. is papers are one 


long attack upon political economy. He charges it with pro- 
moting every sort of meanness and avarice, and with being 
negligent of, if not opposed to, every moral virtue. Wee will put 
a precisely parallel case. In whatever sense political economy 


is opposed to charity, to philanthropy, and to self-denial, medi- 
cine is also op to them. It is just as true to say that 
medicine exhorts men to be cowards, as to say that political 
economy exhorts them to _ the faces of the poor. Suppose a 
physician were to say, as he might with perfect truth, If you go 
and visit that poor woman who is lying ill of scarlet fever, you will 
— epee catch it yourself; if you get in the way of the shot 
and she 


li which are fiying about those Chinese forts, you will be 
maimed, and — illed ; if you will go on nursing your hus- 
band, you wil 


ruin your constitution; if you do not give up 
your profession, you will very probably shorten your life. Would 
any one say that his science was false, or that he was ad- 
vising cowardice and selfishness? On the contrary, he would 
be telling the truth and doing his duty; and it would be for 
those whom he advised to do theirs, as the circumstances of 
the case might require. The case of the political economist is 
precisely the same. He says to a landlord, The principles of rent 
are so and so—you can get so much for your cottages. But 
he does not advise him to get all he can. He says to the em- 
ployer of labour, The natural rate of wages is so and so—you 
can, if you please, obtain labourers for so much, and you can 
starve F cond into taking it. But he does not advise him to do so. 
Suppose a landlord were to say, “The labourers on my estate 
having been radically demoralized by the old Poor-law, and 
having from ignorance, extravagance, and vice, been reduced to 
a state of extreme misery and want, I have it in my power, as 
political economy shows, to obtain their services for 7s. a week, 
whereas they now receive 9s. This is what I could do if I 
pleased. I should gain by it 2s. a week per headin wages. On the 
other hand, I should perpetuate beggary and misery, and should 
be surrounded by wretched slaves instead of free Englishmen. 
I will, therefore, pay them wages on which they can live. I 
will improve their homes. I will establish schools. I will try to 
raise their notions of comfort, and to increase their powers of 
work. Thus they will have more and better labour to sell, and 
I more to buy ; they will become more and more independent, 
and I shall be at once better served, and a happier and better 
man, and I think all this worth much more than the immediate 
sacrifice of wages.” Surely this is straightforward, and consistent 
both with political economy and with social duty. Whether the 
writings of Ricardo and Mr. Mill, with their vigorous logic and 
manly simplicity of style, would conduce to such a tone of 
feeling mote than Mr. Ruskin's intolerable twaddle about Ixion, 
Demas, Dante, and Ezekiel’s vision of the wheels, is a question 
which people will determine according to their preference for 
strong exercise on the one hand, or hysterics on the other. 


There is another side to Mr. Ruskin’s theories which is to us 
even more repulsive than his attacks on political economy and 
the great writers who have investigated it. The way in which 
he writes of the relations of the rich and poor is worse than 
ridiculous. It is positively wicked, for it can produce amongst 
the poor nothing else than bitter and causeless hatred, base in- 
gratitude, and a vile, servile temper. of mind, the contemplation 
of which can excite nothing but indignant disgust. The follow- 
ing are the passages to which we refer :— 

It is Oe labourer by giving him higher 
wages. Pe ay,” says the economist, “if you raise his bh aay will either 
people down to the same point of misery at which you found him, or drink 
your wages away.” He will. I know it. Who gave him this will? Sup 
it were your own son of whom you spoke, declaring to me that you desel nat 
take him into your own firm, nor even give him his just labourer’s wages, 
because, if you did, he would die of drunkenness, and leave half a score of 
children to the parish. “ Who gave your son these dispositions?” I should 
inquire. Has he them by inheritance or by education? By one or the other 
they must come; and, as in him, so also in the poor. Either these r are 
of a race essentially different from ours, and unredeemable (which, however 
often implied, I have heard none yet openly say), or else, by such care as we 
have ourselves received, we may make them continent and sober as ourselves 
—wise and dispassionate as we are— arduous of imitation. But, it is 
answered, they cannot receive education. Why not? That is precisely the 
= at issue. —— wg = the Fag 4 fault of the rich is to 

‘use the people meat; and the peo or their meat, t back 
by fraud, wy the Lord of Multitudes. ‘Alas it is not =a which 
the refusal is cruelest or of which the claim is validest. The life is more 
than the meat. The rich not only refuse food to the poor, they refuse 
wisdom, they refuse virtue, they refuse salvation. Ye sheep without herd, 
it is not the pasture that has been shut from you, but the presence. Meat! 
perhaps a ight to that — > pieadable; but other rights have to be 
t. C right tobe but ek ut claim them 
as children, not as ; claim your right to t claim more lo 
your Fight to be holy, end pure, 

* * * * * 

And if on due and honest tt over these things, it seems that the 
kind of existence to which men are now summoned by every plea of pity and 
claim of right, may, for some time at least, not be a luxurious one; consider 
whether, even =a iltless, eee Ogre be desired by any of us, if 
we saw clearly at our sides the suffering which accompanies it in the world. 
pom | is indeed possible in the future, innocent and exquisite; luxury for 
all, and by the help of all; but luxury at present can only be enjoyed by the 
ignorant ; the cruelest man living could not sit at his feast un he sat 
blindfold. Raise the veil boldly, face the light, and if, as yet, the light of the 
eye can only be through tears, and the light of the body through sackcloth, 

thou forth weeping, bearing precious seed, until the time come and the 
Eaten, when Christ’s gift of , and bequest of peace, shall be Unto 
this last as unto thee, and when for earth’s several multitudes of the wicked 
and the weary, there shall be holier reconciliation than that of the narrow 
home, and economy, where the Wicked cease not from trouble, but from 
troubling—and the weary are at rest. 


Putting thes. — ~assages together, what do we learn from 
them ? tthe _ ure responsible for all the sins of the 


—that they are wicked tyrants who “refuse not only food to 
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the poor, but salvation”—and that, in consequence, they ought 
to go forth mourning in sackcloth and ashes, and to live on 
bread and water till every labourer in the country is in perfect 
comfort. Whether Mr. kin practises his own doctrine— 
whether he wears sackcloth, and “ goes weeping forth, bearing 
precious seed”—are questions which greatly concern his own sin- 
cerity, though they are notvery important to the public; butthough 
his evidence is worthless against others, it is good against himself. 
He is a man of p y—he therefore, by his own confession, 
has refused the poor not food only, but salvation. If he has ever 
enjoyed anything beyond mere necessaries—if he has ever lived 
in a good house, kept a carriage, worn good clothes, bought 
expensive books, made expensive journeys, indulged expensive 
tastes—he must, by his own statement, be cruel and ignorant ; 
and if he continues to do so for the future, he is a hypocrite as 
well. One of the duties which he prescribes to the rich he has 
certainly fulfilled. “The light of the eyes can only be through 
tears,” and he is a perfect paragon of blubbering. He whines 
and snivels about England and the poor like the Jews who how! 
before the wall of Jerusalem. However this may be, he has 
certainly put together, in the passages we have extracted, such a 
heap of calumnies and insults — all classes of English 
society as few writers can match. The poor, it seems, are 
mere slaves, and irresponsible slaves. They are vicious and 
degraded, and it is the fault of the rich. Was there ever 
such an idolater of wealth as this denouncer of riches? The 
notion of the poor praying to the rich for leave to be good, is 
one which could only have occurred to a sentimental philan- 
thropist. If Mr. Ruskin’s words are not as idle as they are false, 
he must mean to say that the poor have no will, no conscience, 
and no responsibility ; that if a labourer gets drunk and beats his 
wife it is the fault of the squire, the parson, and the attorney ; that 
if a servant steals his master’s property it is the fault of his master 
for being rich, and that the poor depend upon the rich not only 
for their food, but for their salvation. 

To state such absurdities is to refute them, but poor men 
would do well to consider that what Mr. Ruskin says is only the 
broad statement of a popular fallacy which often lurks under 
philanthropic phrases. ey can lay their sufferings at the 
door of the rich only by laying their estes there also. Free 
agents may sin, and reasonable beings may suffer, but it is 

sible to sink beneath sin and suffering by becoming a thing 
instead of a person. They would also do well to consider care- 
fully the concluding paragraph of their kind patron’s advice. 
Luxury is at present a sin—“ the light of the eye can only be 
through tears.” This applies to the prosperous mechanic as well 
as to the rich merchant, for no sharp line divides them. The 
frugal and skilful labourer has no more right to dress well or 
to carry a watch than Mr. Ruskin himself. If a mechanic abjures 
spirits and puts off his marriage till he has got a good stock of 
clothes, some shelves of books, substantial furniture, and the 
means of hiring a maid-of-all-work, he is little better than one of 
the wicked. If he can furnish a few rooms and let lodgings, he 
is next door to a capitalist ; andif he eats meat more than once a 
week he is on the high road to perdition. It is simply awful to 
think, too, how he neglects the great duty of crying. The 
wretch has been known to go to the play when he ought to have 
been weeping between the workhouse and the hospital, and he 
sometimes allows himself to be pleased with his wife’s new gown 
though he has a drunken neighbour whose wardrobe is at the 
pawnbroker’s. 

To English feelings the most revolting part of Mr. Ruskin’s 
pastes? is his gross calumny on the nation to which he be- 
ongs. Ours is nota country tocry about. Philanthropic gentle- 
men are infinitely too ready with their pity. It is simply false 
and absurd to assert that a man who is industrious andl sober— 
and how the rich prevent the from being either utterly 

es our understanding—cannot, as a rule, get a living here. 

in the contrary, there is no old country in world in which 
he can do this so easily. With prudence, and self-command, and 
a moderate amount of manual skill, almost any one can both 
live and marry; and what do men wish for beyond this? Do 
they wish some paternal despotism to coddle and dandle them, 
to protect them against their own faults by depriving them of 
their free will, and to convert them into emaseulate animals, for 
fear that some of them may be unha Py men? The English 
people are far too sturdy for such wretch erutches and leading- 
strings asthese. Indeed, they have had enough of them. The 
old Poor-law, which pees the pauperism originated by 
the monasteries, was framed upon the sort of half-understood 
notions of paternal government which Mr. Ruskin would wish 
to revive, and its traces still remain, both in our laws and our 

i . The absurd law of Settlement still disgraces the one, 
and a considerable de of page gy | and misery lingers in the 
other. If any one wishes tosee the difference between the social 
effects of the application of the principles of political economy 
and those of a merely instinctive charity, let him compare Lin- 
colnshire, the East Riding of Yorkshire, and that of the 
Seotch lowlands which is scientifically cultivated, with the south 
and west of England. ‘hed fference between the man who earns 
eighteen shillings a week under the one system and the man who 

the comparative value of the philanthropy of Mr. in and 
that of Mr. Mill. 


A MODERN PARODY ON POPE HILDEBRAND. 


DAbPeErr vient en mangeant is a stale saying, which Pius 
IX. seems disposed to illustrate in an ori way. 
Evidently he is taking lovingly to hot water. Not content 
with a pretty thorough political scalding, his system appears 
to have acquired so morbid a taste for searching corrosives 
as to be now devoured with the appetite for a proportionate 
application of polemical blisters. ——- with tolerable 
certainty, succeeded in securing the thankful remembrance 
of liberated generations under the future title of Pius Lackland, 
the Pope is become smitten with affections that may = 
entitle him also to the distinction of Lackflock. There is 
indeed something as painful as it is ludicrous in the fumbling 
childishness which marks the tremulous combativeness exhi- 
bited by the mild Pius IX. under delirium from immoderate 
draughts of what he considers the wholesome spirit of the Church 
militant. Amidst the applause of those fanatic paladins—the 
prelates of his household—with the beaming blandness of happy 
ignorance, the Pope is tightening his girths, and poising his infal- 
lible lance for a tilt right into the midst of his own flock. 
One blind spurt more, and Pius IX. may go to rest 
with the conviction of having at least done all that a pontiff 
could do to bring the venerable pile of St. Peter’s metro- 
politan dome down about the head of his destitute suc- 
cessor. However trivial in itself the matter involved in these 
bursts of Pontifical frenzy must appear to all but asmall circle of 
drivellers, it acquires importance in connexion with the embar- 
rassment already besetting the See of Rome. For the most san- 
guine champions of its temporalities feel that the assault now 
directed against these can be beaten back only by the most 
united efforts, and that the hope of success must me utterly 
dashed if any body of partisans were to grow discontented. Yet 
this is precisely the effect which the strange proceedings of Pius 
IX. are calculated to produce. The rights long ago conceded by 
general consent toCatholic communities, as limits set upon their in- 
ternational dependence upon Rome, this pale and stricken shadow 
of a Pope in decrepitude actually fancies himself capable of filching 
back inthe present days of declared pontifical decay. Theweakest, 
the mildest, and the least resolute of Popes has become a 
to the hallucination that he is about to make good the exorbi- 
tant pretensions which, even in the depths of medieval darkness, 
it baffled the unflinching courage of soaring churchmen to esta- 
blish. And with simple self-complacency he keeps congratu- 
lating himself on the success of his exertions, while in truth he is 
rforming a wretched parody upon the historical struggle about 
investiture, fought by kis great predecessors. The windfall of 
the Austrian Concordat must be considered the cause that imme- 
diately led to this morbid inflammation in the Pope’s mental 
vision. Due to the reckless statesmanship of a military cynic who 
thought thereby to drill the clergy into effective sharpshooters, 
and to the august dulness of a young Emperor whose weak 
parts had been thoroughly crippled by being packed from in- 
fancy in the stifling folds of superstition and bigotry, the Con- 
cordat was presented to Pius 1x. as the spontaneous offering of 
an Empire revelling in the abject prostration of homage to eccle- 
siastical supremacy. No Pope, indeed, has ever been in a posi- 
tion to boast so ample an aet of tribute to his authority as this 
elaborate model of ecclesiastical usurpation as it floated before 
the mind of a Hildebrand. No wonder that Pius IX., then in 
the tide of successful reaction, should have hailed the unexpected 
gift from a government once wielded by a Joseph II. as a sign 
rom Heaven of a return to godliness in the spirit of the age, 
which it only required vigilance and valour in the Supreme Pon- 
tiff to turn into a confirmed triumph. Under this idea he has 
entered on a course of action which has succeeded in embroili 
him on points of ecclesiastical administration with three old an 
—— Roman Catholic communities — Portugal, Peru, and 
rance. 

The dispute with Portugal is the one of least consequence. 
In fact, ig im notice ey when taken in conjunction with 
the others, as indicative of a systematic tendency. It is con- 
nected with the vast ecclesiastical patronage claimed by the Por- 
tuguese crown in its foreign possessions, in virtue of the ancient 
prerogatives conceded to it by former Popes, but which, through 
the decay of Portuguese power abroad, became gradually usurped 
by the Court of Rome. Recently Portugal revived these claims, 
which are indisputable at all events for the Vatican, and after 
long negotiation a Concordat was concluded. Its terms appear, 
however, to have been singularly ambiguous; for, upon pro- 
ceeding to make appointments, the Government has 
found itself opposed by pleas which are destructive of its juris- 
diction. It is probable that it will waive its claims. Content with 
its own recognised independence of Rome toa degree that dis- 
tinguishes it from all other Catholic communities—so that the 
clergy are solely subject to the ordinary native tribunals, and the 
kingdom is entirely cleansed from monastic institutions—Por- 
tugal is indisposed to engage in an acrid contest ba a matter 
of mere punctilio in the present condition of its Indian posses- 
sions. 

Far more serious is the dispute with Peru. The South Ame- 
rican communities, while intensely Catholic in superstition, have 
inherited that stubborn national spirit which has always made 


the mother country rebel against bowing submissively in points 
There is a fiery element 


of discipline to dietation from Rome. 
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of pride and haughtiness in Spanish bigotry which, on divers 
occasions, has directed its fury even against the Vatican. 
Distance never fails to weaken the intensity of affection; and so 
the already middling Ultramontane zeal of Spain proper has 
been further diluted in crossing the Atlantic. The fanatical 
Catholics of South America find that they go through their 
orisons and enjoy the protection of their saintly mysteries to per- 
fection without any intervention of Rome upon the scene, so that 
the Pope and his satellites are really fading in their minds into a 
mere formula. This is a highly curious state of things from the 
glaring contrast between the prevailing intensity of Catholic 
superstition in its most grovelling shape and the complete indiffe- 
rence for what Catholic doctrine pronounces to be cardinal insti- 
tutions. It might have been supposed that during his residence 
in Spanish South America the Pope might have learnt to under- 
stand the temper of its populations. On the contrary, he is deli- 
berately acting in the way most calculated to fan into a blaze their 
jealousy of autocratic interference from abroad. The Peru- 
vian Government, having submitted to the Pope for canonical 
confirmation a person of its choice for the dignity of Vicar 
General, the confirmation has been refused, on the ground 
that in his youth this prelate had been guilty of holding opinions 
adverse to the obligatory celibacy of the clergy. Ithas not been 
pretended that he still retains such views, but only that he did 
once entertain them—which is also the case with persons now 
about the Pope, while their practice is sanctioned in the Church 
for all priests of the United Greek rite. In other respects, not 
the slightest objection has been raised against the candidate. 
Indeed it is affirmed that, by his singular propriety of conduct, he 
enjoys the marked esteem of the community. No representations 
have, however, as yet been able to induce the Pope to recede 
from his first decision ; and the altercations on this matter have 
reached a point where it is evident that the mulish obstinacy of 
the Vatican is rapidly drifting the Peruvian Government into 
proclaiming its utter independence from Rome in all matters of 
ecclesiastical administration. 

But by far the most important of the Pope’s clerical 

uarrels are his differences with France in reference to the 
bbé Maret’s nomination to the See of Vannes. It is an old 
story how hateful are the so-called Gallican liberties to the 
school of Ultramontane zealots, as consecrating in the heart 
of Catholic Europe privileges thoroughly obstructive of pon- 
tifical usurpation. hese liberties it has been the steady 
purpose of this party to undermine, and the former sycophancy 
of the Imperial Government in Church matters consider- 
ably assisted their efforts. France has been inundated by pre- 
lates imbued with Ultramontane doctrines, who have hunted 
down and tried to exterminate everything distinctive and pro- 
tective of Gallicanism, until the character of the French clergy 
seemed altogether transformed. But there is much that is 
delusive in this apparent wholesale conversion to Ultramontanism. 
No class is ever enthusiastic for its own enslavement, and Ultra- 
montanism hands over to its superiors the lower clergy bound 
hand and foot. The discipline proper to the Catholic Church 
always makes its members slow to protest against the injunc- 
tions of authority. ‘There can, however, be no doubt that a 
large proportion of the rank and file of the French cl 
are Gallicans at heart, and have no genuine sympathies wit 
the views circulated of late. A convincing proof of this is 
afforded by their very insignificant exertions in behalf of the 
Pope. Their sympathy has had no practical result in men 
or money. ‘The truth is that, to a large extent, it was on 
their part an official sympathy, having all the lukewarmness 
proper to ceremonial obligation, and little of the fervour belong- 
ing to effusions from the heart. It would, indeed, be astounding 
if national traditions of such celebrity as those of the Gallican 
Church could have died out all at once ; and Louis Napoleon ap- 
ars to have bethought himself of them, now that he has learnt 
sor little he can rely upon the ecclesiastical magnates on whom 
once he lavished adulation. The selection of the Abbé Maret 
for the See of Vannes is supposed to indicate this turn in the 
Emperor's reflections. In such a sense has it at least been in- 
terpreted at the Vatican, and forthwith the decision was taken not 
to confirm the nomination, in the hope that a firm attitude at 
the outset might arrest the supposed intention gradually to revo- 
lutionize the French Church by the insidious introduction of 
Gallican prelates. Such a project would justify anxiety in the 
Vatican, and the attempt to carry it out might well evoke a 
struggle ry per d involving great principles. But these large 
aspects of the case have been completely = out of sight through 
the childish behaviour of the Pope. hat might have been 
raised into a grave and dignified question, he has contrived to 
conduct in so wretchedly quibbling and puerile a manner as to 
ive it the look of some Lastes ue contest in a farce, inserted for 

e sole purpose of loading its butt with ridicule. 

Having made - his infallible mind that the serpent of Galli- 
canism must be lodged within the person of the Abbé Maret, the 
Pope was resolved to smite the arch-reptile that was cunningly 
seeking to invade the precincts of the Church in the insi- 
dious disguise of a prelate. But here this St. Michael 
of canonical glorification found himself somewhat bothered. 
There was an awkward difficulty about getting at the beast. 
For stringent conditions restricted the avenger of orthodoxy 
to canonical ground, and within its slippery pale no coaxing and 
no compulsion seemed likely to e the intended victim 


stray. Vain was the sleepless watch set upon the Abbé's doings. 
He could never be detected wandering into the slightest specu- 
lative aberration. It was impossible to find a flaw, and the 
Abbé’s conduct vexatiously persisted in presenting the most 
provoking propriety. But canon law never would have been a 
code without the indispensable facilities for quibbles and subter- 
fuges. Among its regulations is a table of exclusions from 
ecclesiastical life in consequence of bodily defects, and it was 
resolved that the pleas not to be wrung from the Abbé's obsti- 
nate moral rectitude should be found in some part or other of 
his body. It is true that these exclusions disre- 
garded, and that the Sovereign Pontiff is hi a striking in- 
stance of the ssion of the rule against ordaining 
persons subject to epilepey. It is to be presumed that, in 
the delight of having hit upon a stratagem and the hurry 
of pursuit, the Pope’s advisers were so excited as to over- 
look these delicate points. So the Abbé’s ears were 

upon as the organs whereon to establish the desired ; and 
the Holy Father, in reply to his Eldest Son's request to 
confirm the Abbé Maret in the See of Vannes, expressed 
the profoundest grief at being mor nego unable to comp! 
with his petition, owing to the melancho AL of the Ab’ 
being without the sense of hearing. o this statement 
the Eldest Son demurred, and insisted, fairly enough, upon a 
trial of the soundness of his protégé’s auricular organs. Accord- 
ingly, an adequate canonist was deputed to test the true con- 
dition of the Abbé Maret’s ears. Taking his seat at the ex- 
tremity of an apartment, with all the gravity befitting so im- 
portant an inquiry, the dignitary addressed, in a low tone of 
voice, remarks befitting the solemn occasion to the Abbé on his 
appearing at the opposite end; and these remarks the Abbé 
proved that he had distinctly heard by at once repeating every 
word. Whereupon a properly certified communication of this 
interesting occurrence was forthwith despatched for the presumed 
consternation of the confuted Holy Father. But it is not 
harder to catch a weasel asleep than to take aback an eccle- 
siastic of the Court of Rome. The document was received 
with interest and read with pleasure, and, in return, produced 
the quiet remark from the Pope that the Abbé Maret had 
kidneys, and that they were diseased. As to what may be the 
connexion between the functions of kidneys and the duties of 
episcopacy, we confess ourselves unable to surmise; but to 
judge from the stress laid upon the soundness of those organs in 
this instance, we must infer that, in the abstruse mysteries of 
canon lore, their healthy condition is held to be at least as essen- 
tial to a Bishop’s ministration as a ring and crozier are to the 
ceremonial of his investiture. So the Pope blandly observed 
how unfortunate a circumstance it was—beyond the help of 
remedy—that he should be precluded from granting his confir- 
mation in a See toa person whose kidneys were out of order. 
Besides, added his Holiness, another most serious objection has 
come to light, indicating in the poor Abbé a hardly less shocking 
state of perverted tastes. He had been seen abroad without 
his long cassock—wearing only the shorter and half-dress raiment, 
and such scandalous eccentricity was contra bonos mores. With 
this oracular declaration, the Eldest Son’s crestfallen envoy, who 
had skipped in with the assurance of anticipated triumph, found 
himself obliged to bow out of the Vatican. In Paris it was, 
however, resolved not to put up tamely with such flimsy allega- 
tions, but to refute them in the same signal manner as the former 
one. Accordingly, a sifting inquiry into the Abbé’s health and 
habits of dress was at once instituted, and at the same time the 
Moniteur gave a growl of defiance in the announcement of the 
Abbé's nomination to the See of Vannes. The result of the inquiry 
was forthwith forwarded to Romewith all the documents. 
Elaborate medical certificates ved that the Abbé’s kidneys, 
though they had once been affected, were now in con- 
dition, while, in exculpation of i lar dress, there was pro- 
duced the dispensation from the Archbishop of Paris, authorizing 
him not to wear full canonicals in consideration of his bei 
deputed on special service. In due time the Pope replied. The 
Holy Father was sincerely rejoiced to hear so comfortable an 
account of the Abbé’s kidneys—he had been greatly interested 
also in perusing the Archbishop's dispensation. For the com- 
munication of these cherished documents he tendered affectionate 
thanks to his Eldest Son. Nevertheless, on the three before- 
mentioned grounds—defect in hearing, disorder of the ki r 
irregularity in dress—his conscience dechned to confirm 
Abbé Maret as Bishop of Vannes. And at this point the comedy. 
remains for the present suspended, neither party manifesting 
the least inclination to give way. 

It is easy to overlook the serious elements lurking beneath these 
burlesque exhibitions. When Leo X. bestowed upon his sister 
a grant on the sale of indulgences, the keen wit of Rome lavished 
sarcasms upon the indecorum of that act, but no one ever sus- 
pected the extent of its consequences, It is difficult to say what 
effect might not be produced, should the obstinate old gentleman 
in the Chair of St. Peter's persist at this inauspicious moment in 
a course of vexatious annoyance against his spiritual subjects. Far 
more considerable than appear at first sight are the elements of 
diceontent that have been gathered in the Catholic world during 
the Pontificate of Pius IX.—mainly owing to his injudicious 
interference, Dissatisfaction is to be found in some portion of 
every Catholic community—even in the best circles of eccle- 
siastical Rome—at the harassing and incapable way in which 
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the Papal authority is being wielded, and we shall be surprised 
if a little longer persistence in this system without relaxation 
does not bring upon the Church new and bitter dissensions. 


PROTECTION TO FOREIGN INDUSTRY. 


yh meeting of the Southern hop-growers, at which squires 
and farmers have been numerously congregating, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Beresford Hope, to concert plans for 
attacking their common enemy, Mr. Gladstone, is one of the 
signs of the recess which must prepare him for the fact that his 
darling Budget has not yet into the region of faits accomplis. 
When once the Budget of 1853 was sanctioned, the strong con- 
troversies which attended its progress were quieted at once. It 
will not be so with the Budget of 1860. Marking Mr. Gladstone’s 
transition from the school of Peel to the school of Bright, it is 
too much tainted with the rash and arbitrary character of its 
new inspiration to command the subsequent acquiescence which 
is the true sign of a really progressive policy. It was passed 
in haste, and now the nation is beginning to repent at leisure. 
The gorgeous promises scattered with so liberal a hand are collaps- 
ing one after another, and the financial future is becoming darker 
and darker. People are beginning to feel that, in the present 
state of Europe, remission of productive Customs duties on 
mere luxuries only means a larger Income-tax, to which a defi- 
cient harvest is not exactly the thing toreconcile us. The French 
treaty, to purchase which these costly remissions of Customs 
duties were made, is not quite as popular with the commercial 
classes as it was. The silk-weavers are ruined, and the iron- 
masters are not enriched. The latter are beginning to open their 
eyes to the exact value of the vague promises held out in the 
spring. They have got rid of prohibition, and they have got a 
prohibitive duty instead; and, strangely enough, they do not 
seem at all sensible of the enormous benefit of the change. 
Meanwhile, the operations upon our system of indirect taxa- 
tion have hitherto failed in producing that immediate spring 
of prosperity which marked the remissions of Sir Robert Peel, 
whose policy we have been impotently mimicking. The con- 
sumption of wine has not increased as it ought ; the consumption 
of spirits has fallen unexpectedly ; and the utter failure of the 
hops will not tend to augment the prosperity of the Excise. 

But when February—the month of reckoning—comes, Mr. 
Gladstone will have to hear something about justice as well as 
about poliey in connexion with his late Budget. Square, straight- 
cut systems are not to be made, even with the best Laputan 
scissors, without clipping away people's om by the handful. 
The hop-growers are one of the classes w 
balancing his figures prettily, he has treated with the most mer- 
ciless injustice ; and as they appear to be in no mind to take 
their chastisement meekly, they are likely to prove a formidable 
addition to the host of — whom he has rapes for 
himself against next year. They are old enemies of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. From time immemorial a portion of them 
have lived in a condition of chronic deputation. The hop tax is 
almost unique of its kind, and is clogged with injustice so flagrant 
and obvious that it has never ceased to produce bitter discontent. 
With the trifling ae of chicory, it is the only excise on the 
raw produce of the soil. Now, raw produce has this peculiarity 
as compared with a manufactured article—that it differs enor- 
mously in quality at various seasons and in various places, and yet 
differs by tions so imperceptible that no taxing system can 
recognise differences. At least, in the case of hops, the Excise 
authorities have never made the attempt. They tax hops by the 
weight, and take no note of good yearsor bad, of highquality or low. 
Of course the tax crushes some hop-growers, and sits but lightly 
upon others. The result has naturally been that, till lately, the 


duty and the Customs-duty must be cut down to a strict level, 
lest should think 


dogma of Free-trade. Accordingly, as the Excise is to be four- 
teen shillings, so he drags down the Customs-duty to fourteen 

illings also, and then loudly proclaims that Free-trade at last 
and undefiled. t, with his means of informa- 

y have been deluded into warning J this to have 
a measure of Free-trade, is quite incredible, but it is to be 
paused rightly the ignorance of his manufac- 

real truth, a more arrant piece of Protec- 
It only differs from all former 
of Protection in that the party whom it protects is the 
varian, and not the Englishman. To say that the burdens of 


i 
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uer from each, is an argument fitted only for the utter 
ove of the House of Commons. It implies the assumption 
that Custom -house 


om, for the sake of 


tions than the Excise, that, duties being equal, it operates as ade- 
cided protection to the foreigner ; and in the case of hops, the pecu- 
liar character of the trade makes it a protection perfectly ruinous 
to his English competitors. To some extent this arises from the 
stereotyped form of production which the Excise regulations 
force the hop-grower to adopt. A certain amount of advantage 
is given to the Bavarian by his liberty of using what processes 
he pleases in the preparation of his hops, and wens 
exactly at his own time and in his own way. The Englishman 
has an Exciseman hanging about his oast-house, and every step 
he takes out of the beaten track he stumbles against an [Excise 
regulation. But this is the smallest part of the foreigner’s gain. 
The facility of bonding. under the Custom-house system, is the 
great advantage by which he is easily able, under Mr. Gladstone's 
tariff, to drive his English competitor out of the market. The price 
of hops, depending as it does upon an uncertain crop, fluctuates 
rapidly and violently. Every farmer’s profits depend, in a great 
measure, on the judgment with which he selects the time at which 
to sell; but, with a hop-farmer, this is pre-eminently the case. 
If he sold his hops directly they were ready, without looking to 
the state of the market, he would be ruined to a certainty. 
Waiting for his market is an indispensable element in his 
business; and he will often have to wait two, three, or even 
more years. But the Excise collector will not wait. The farmer 
must pay the tax the moment his hops are ready. If he be a 
poor man he must borrow money to satisfy the Exciseman’s de- 
mand ; but he may have to wait three years before he can sell 
the hops on which the tax is levied, and from the price 
of which he is to repay the money he has borrowed. During 
that interval, be it om or short, he must pay interest on the 
sum of money that he has been made to pay into the Exchequer. 
That interest is, in theory, precisely the measure of the protection 
iven to the foreigner. practice, the case is often a great 
eal worse. A farmer has not always the facilities for borrowing, 
and then, in order to pay the duty, he must sell; and that a 
forced sule is a ruinous sale is a proposition that needs no proving. 
The Bavarian is a stranger to all these sorrows. There is no 
fixed period at which he must pay. He quietly bonds his hops 
and awaits the turns of the market; and, as long as he waits for 
his market, so long the Exchequer has to wait for its money. 
Probably, not a farthing of duty passes from his hands to the 
Government till the purchaser has paid over to him the purchase- 
money of his hops. Thanks to the bonding system, he knows 
nothing of forced sales at ruinous rates, or crushing debts con- 
tracted to avert the Excise-collector’s threats of a distress. Is it 
a wonder that he is able to undersell the Englishman? This is 
what Mr. Gladstone pleasantly calls a system of Free-trade. 

The only answer to the remonstrances of his victims which he 
deigns to give is the considerate suggestion, “ give up growing 
hops.” He might as well tell the Highlanders to give up grow- 
ing oats. The hop-growers do not grow hops from any peculiar 
preference for that most uncertain crop, or from any personal 
eccentricity of taste, but because their land is best fitted for 
hops, and will not grow anything else with profit. They justly 
think that a Minister is bound to adapt his finance to the course 
of trade, and not to squeeze trade out of its natural channels for 
the sake of giving an elegant simplicity to his tariff. The impe- 
rious tone in which they are being told to change their vocation 
and to throw all their vast investments of capital into the sea, 
not in pursuance, but in defiance, of Free-trade, has naturally 
aroused a just spirit of resistance. 

The meeting we have spoken of is only the inauguration of an 
organized agitation on the part of all who are connected with 
hops against the tax which has been made the vehicle of so much 
wrong. It is only to be hoped that the hop-growers will not 
suffer their indignation to evaporate in a mere effervescence of 
grumble. If they wish to succeed, they must economize their 
resentment so as to make it last for several years to come. Their 
chairman, in a vigorous and lucid speech, impressed upon them 
that a good case without a good agitation to back it would do 
very little to unseat or to convert an antagonist so resolute as Mr. 
Gladstone. It is advice they will do well to lay to heart. There 
is a thick coating of indifference, ignorance, and weariness between 
an M.P.’s conscience and a subject’s grievance ; and an elaborate 
and costly machinery is aeelbe to pierce it. If they would 
succeed in creating, on the benches of the House of Commons, 
the sympathy which their case undoubtedly deserves, they must 
not ge the expense or flinch from the labour. Pamphlets, 
platform speeches, paid agents, personal canvass, are the modern 
form of the constitutional Petition of Right. If, for the next 
few years, the hop-growers infuse half their present indignation 
into an energetic employment of this machinery, and lay bare— 
it is all they need—the injustice under which they suffer to the 
light of a full publicity, a will not long be the victims of a 
tax which, as adjusted by Mr. Gladstone, gives a bounty to the 
Bavarian to enable him to undersell the Englishman. 


THE ARMSTRONG GUNS IN CHINA, 


HE sma]! portion of the force destined for the China expedi- 
tion which was sent out from this country, scarcely excited, 

at the time of its leaving England, an interest proportioned to the 
issues dependent on the result of its operations. There was little 
enthusiasm at the pros 
part of the armament in 


of a new China war. The greater 
to avenge the defeat of the Peiho 


if 
= 
| 
= cellor of the Exchequer _ en able to pit one | 
a, section of hop-growers against the other. The owners of the 
richer hop-grounds were not discontented with a tax which dis- 
= fi embarrassed them of their less fortunate rivals. 
7 These ancient antagonists it has been Mr. Gladstone's sin- 
= gular good fortune, by one highhanded freak of oppression, to 
eombine —_ himself. His passion for symmetry is well 
aA a known. not only wishes to practise it himself, but also to 
a obtain the credit for doing so from his Manchester admirers, 
= who are far from being at home on the subject of hops. The Excise- 
| 
a — both are equal because fourteen shillings is levied by the Ex- 
-_ house system is so much more favourable to commercial opera- 
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was supplied by India, and public attention was hardly drawn to 
the departure of two batteries of artillery which alone left this 
country to take part in the expedition. The embarkation of this 
small _ was probably witnessed by few beyond those drawn 
together to wish good speed to relations or friends. Yet theship 
which on a dull January morning conveyed from Woolwich the 
first aeereng aa that left the shores of England carried with 
it a stake by which was to be tested not merely our national cha- 
racter for inventive genius, but the foresight of our Government 
and the value of a principal element of our military resources. 


For some time an evil fate seemed to hang over this small 
force. Scarcely had it left England when stories got abroad of 
defects in the carriages of the new guns. Then followed a break- 
down in the transport arrangements, and delays in the passage of 
the troops reacan oy tet which at one time gave rise to appre- 
hensions that the newly invented artillery might arrive too late 
to take part in the operations in China. The newspapers 
spoke of injury done by damp on board ship to the peculiar 
kind of powder required for the proper service of the guns; 
and reports reached home of disappointment among the sight- 
seers at Hong-Kong on the first exhibition of the practice 
with the novel weapon of war, of whose wonderful effects inordi- 
nate anticipations had probably been formed. The rumours on 
some cr all of these subjects may have been exaggerated or un- 
founded, but they could scarcely fail to increase the anxiety of 
those at a distance interested in the result of the great experi- 
ment. Nor was this the sole cause of uneasiness. The new 
invention had not reached a state of maturity, when the demand 
came for a practical trial of its worth. The recent introduction 
of the Armstrong ordnance had barely given time to either officers 
or men to become thoroughly acquainted with the new gun, or 
accustomed to an altered system of drill, before they were sent on 
active service. After arriving at Hong-Kong, the instruction of 
the men in the working of the guns had to be completed, and the 
troublesome task to be executed of breaking-in raw native horses 
to the transport of field artillery. Ammunition of a peculiar and 
delicate nature was to be tried for the first time under circum- 
stances of climate the effect of which upon its efficiency could 
scarcely be predicted. When, in addition to these difficulties, 
it is remembered what grave apprehensions were entertained by 
many as to the practical working of the guns, and their power 
of standing the rough usage of active service, it must be owned 
that there were causes enough to give uneasiness even to the 
officers who had the greatest confidence in the powers of the 
weapon committed to their charge. The Armstrong guns, in 
fact, went into action on the 12th of August under the greatest 
disadvantages. Knocked about and transshipped half-a-dozen 
times, as they had been, before landing at Pehtang, this was 
nothing to what awaited them in their advance from that village 
against the entrenched camp at Sinho. We who sce the artillery 
gallop across Woolwich Common or Aldershot Heath, can scarcely 
form an idea of the difliculty of transporting guns and waggons 
across a morass intersected by broad ditches, where the wheels 
sink every second minute axle-deep in mud. Yet through this 
ordeal the guns passed unscathed, without the slightest disar- 
rangement to the delicate machinery supposed by many to be so 
liable to get knocked out of joint. 

The moment of firing the first shot against the enemy 
must have been an exciting one, both to those who took part in 
and to those who witnessed the operation. From the time the 
second round was fired, there could be no question of the 4 
of the Armstrong gun. ‘ These,” says the despatch of Sir R. 
Napier, who commanded the division, “were the first shots 
fired with that weapon in war, and the range and accuracy of 
their fire excited the admiration of the force.” Sir Hope Grant 
is no less explicit in his praise. Speaking of the losses in the 
two first engagements, he ascribes the short list of casualties to 
“the enemy being completely paralyzed by the superior fire of 
our artillery.” Nor was their effect less decided against forti- 
fied works than against troops in the field. Eye-witnesses bear 
testimony to their terrific ravages upon the Northern fort on the 
2ist. KEmbrasures torn up, guns dismounted and ripped open 
from the muzzle, dead ies blown to fragments or hideously 
mutilated, were the sights which, after the fort was in our 
possession, met the eyes of those who examined the scene of 
destruction. The weapon upon the perfecting of which this 
country has expended so much wealth and labour has proved 
itself the most terrible engine of warfare ever yet brought to bear 
upon an enemy. 

There is one point, perhaps, upon which the information at 

resent before us scarcely allows of a final judgment being formed. 
Tt is hardly fair as yet to say how far the French canons ra 
will bear comparison with the-Armstrong guns. In the opinion 
of English officers, there seems to be no doubt as to the decided 
superiority of our own weapon ; but as yet no French opinion has 
been publicly expressed on their comparative merits. It must 
also be remembered that the Armstrong gun may at a future day 
be exposed to an ordeal more severe than any to which it could 
be subjected in China. It has not yet been opposed in action 
to an artillery which could attempt to compete with it in its 
peculiar advantages ; for the Chinese guns, though apparently 
well served and of pour calibre, could have neither the range 
nor the precision of rifled ordnance, The success, however, 


already achieved may well be considered a good omen for the 
future. 


| or results from this or that fact, is another. 


Without reports in greater detail than we yet possess, it is of 
course impossible to say whether any or what improvements in 
the guns or their equipment ma be suggested by the expe- 
rience of their trial in China. ere seems to be a general 
impression that the weight of the carriages might with advantage 
be diminished ; and to this and other questions which may be 
raised we cannot doubt that Sir W. Armstrong wi'l turn his 
serious attention. It is also worthy of remark, that on one occa- 
sion, as we infer from the account of the Times’ dent, 
the effect of the Armstrong guns upon an entrenched work at a 
short range of 200 yards was ly so great as that of the old 
7 This is in accordance, we believe, with the expectation 
of many experienced judges. It is said that at short ranges 
the penetrating power of the Armstrong projectile is so great, 
that it cuts a clean hole, without doing the same injury to earth- 
works or masonry as a round-shot. Should this really prove the 
case, it may be a question whether it will not be necessary still to 
retain the old smooth-bore gun as an auxili ion of our 
artillery, or whether, by some modification of the Armstrong 

rojectile, it may be te as destructive in its effects at short as 
it undoubtedly is at long ranges. We may also call attention to 
the fact that, in the accounts which have as yet reached us of the 
three engagements, there is no mention of practice with the 
at any extraordinary ranges. The despatches speak of no attempt 
to reach a greater range than from 2000 to 2500 —_ This 
course may have been designedly adopted, or have necessi- 
tated by peculiar local conditions; but the fact at first sight 
seems to favour an opinion strongly advocated in France, and 
held by many artillerists in this country, that in action a range 
of more than ee yards is scarcely attainable, and that extra- 
ordinary length of range is not, practically speaking, the greatest 
advantage to be sought for in a gun. 

But though fuller information may be looked for to satisfy our 
curiosity, or to afford data for improvements on minor points, 
there is no reason why we should suspend our judgment on the 
general success of the Armstrong guns. We hear nothing of 
confusion from the intricacies of their machinery. Even the old 
bugbear of fouling is happily disposed of; and in precision, de- 
structive effect, ease of handling, and capacity of standing any 
amount of rough usage, testimony is unanimous as to their ex- 
cellence. Sir W. Armstrong may well be congratulated upon the 
success of his invention, and the greatest credit is due both to 
officers and men for the manner in which, in the face of great diffi- 
culties, they contributed to the auspicious result of a novel and 
critical experiment. The importance of the success can best be 
estimated by attempting to conceive the condition in which we 
should have been placed by a contrary result. Adopted, as the 
invention was by many considered to be, with undue precipitation, 
the game we played was an uncertain if not a dangerous one. Had 
the Armstrong guns proved a failure, we should have had to de- 
plore not merely the waste of vast sums of money, but the loss of 
time spent in vain upon misdirected attempts. We might have 
found ourselves with an artillery equipped with an useless gun, and 
an army deprived of near! fits materiel. This was no mere 
experiment on a small scale. Had it failed, a shock would have 
been given to public confidence, and all similar inventions would 
have been viewed with profound distrust. It would have been 
long before the country could have been induced to commit itself 
to any new system of rifled artillery. The responsibility of 
adopting the strong gun was indeed t, but success has 
justified the boldness of the venture. We cordially congratu- 
ate the inventor on the result of this great experiment ; and the 
country may well be d of being able to call to its aid the 
inventive resources of two such men as Sir W. Armstrong and 
Mr. Whitworth. 


‘ THE ROAD MURDER. 


‘w<y- are two sources of the public interest which is 
felt in the discovery of the perpetrator of the Road child- 
murder. That they run into each other is only what is un- 
avoidable; but they are really separate. On the one hand, 
is the natural horror and indignation at a revolting crime, 
and the appeal of outraged humanity to a superior influence to 
el wi is lofty de or vengeance lower feelings are 
at work. Many look at the difficulties and obscurities of the 
case only as a curious problem—a moral eni which seems to 
be propounded chiefly to baffle and stimulate ingenuity in piecing 
together scattered hints. In the one case, it is justice that is 
sought to be vindicated—in the other, it is common curiosi 
that is to be satisfied. And—which is only natural in this as in 
other matters of human ee ye A mgs are two methods of proof 
resorted to, which, for want less pedantic formula, we may 
state as the Speers and @ posteriori search for truth. To start 
with an hypothesis of the murderer, and then to view all the 
little facts of the case under a bias—to force, and to wrest, and 
to ease every circumstance to serve a preconceived theory—is 
one way of conducting an inquiry. Patiently and without pre- 
judice merely taking the facts, aud assigning to nothing more 
or less of antecedent gravity, and not anticipating consequences 
Mr. Saunders and 
his extra-judicial colloquies represent the one class of interest ; 
and we hope that the authoritative and new investigation which 
is said to be promised will bring out the other mode of inquiry. 
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The history of science may read a lesson to the students of 
criminalevidence. As long as large and showy theories preceded 


the investigation of facts, the facts were either distorted or un- 
known, or were invested with undue prominence and weight. 

e facts were, indeed, no facts when merely intimated under the 
influence of a theory which was ames all along a fallacy and a 
delusion. It was only by a slow and laborious induction that 
the relative value of facts in natural science was discovered, and 
the general law was the result of a rigid, impartial, and unim- 

ioned registration of phenomena. If the Road murder is to 
discovered, it will be by discarding antecedent guesses, and by 
a severe Baconian process. 

The vice of detectives and of the police system generally 
is in assuming somebody’s guilt. The police hastily assumed 
Miss Constance Kent's guilt, and the case broke down. The 
charge against the nurse was grounded on most insufficient 
evidence, and it failed. The general feeling—for not only has 
it been referred to in print, but nobody can affect to ignore its 
existence—against Mr. Kent rests upon absolutely no evi- 
dence whatever. Antecedent probability fails every way. It is 
most unlikely that a father should murder his infant child ; 
most unlikely that the nurse should murder the child; most 
unlikely that any brother or sister should commit the crime ; 
most unlikely that a stranger should conceal himself in the 
house for the purpose; most unlikely that the murder should 
have been committed by any other than an inmate. Not that any 
one of these things is impossible, but the probability of each 
is confronted by an equal or superior improbability against it. 
There is no antecedent probability in any direction sufliciently 
strong to start with, for there is not one that has the slightest 
foundation in evidence. The inquiry, if it is to be dignified with 
that name, which the enthusiastic Mr. Saunders is conducting, 
or misconducting, at the present moment, is an instance of the 
vicious process on which we have observed. This gentleman’s 
proceedings are remarkable as showing the latent powers of 
mischief and folly which are lodged in magistrates. Ill-defined 
and generally exercised with a wise distrust of their own capacity, 
the power of the local magistrates seldom travels beyond the a 
vince of recording the clerk's law ; butif Mr. Saunders is to be a 

recedent, the powers of the unpaid magistrates must be defined. To 
be sure, Mr. Saunders’ court of in uiry, neither in intelligence nor 
in authority, ranges beyond asession held in the village taproom. 
Nobody is bound, and few seem to be inclined, to answer his 
irrelevant questions or to attend to his irresponsible summons. But 
being a lawyer by profession, and a magistrate, he gossips witha 
show of authority that is mischievous. And although it may be im- 
possible to stap his assumption of responsibility, yet a wise step 
will be taken in the institution of authoritative proceedings, 
which must have at least the effect of flogging Mr. Saunders, 
and the like of him, off the cold scent which they are 
disposed to hunt, In the mean time, the Saunders talk will 
serve as a beacon in this formal investigation; for it will have 
reduced to its right value in insignificance much of the floating 
talk on the subject. What Mr. Saunders has done— 
and only one in his position could have done it—is to bring 
out the irrelevant gossip and suspicion of the Wiltshire 
crones on the subject. He has shown us what prejudice, 
ignorance, and an utter inability to weigh and appreciate evidence 
ean do. Nothing can go beyond the futility and impertinence of 
his investigations.and discoveries, and he has thus pointed out 
the track which official inquiry must not pursue. Had it 
not been for Mr. Saunders, perhaps the next inquiry 
might have substantiated some such impotent and barren 
evidence as that gentleman has produced. We make every 
allowance for his good intentions, which are shared 
with all the gossips in the country; but as the prevalent 
impression was t ood evidence was forthcoming, it 
is as well that we know the insignificant and worthless character 
of the suppressed circumstances about which so many vague 
hints and dark surmises have been hazarded. And it is well that 
all this comes out under unauthoritative auspices; for as we can- 
not forget that the evidence for the prosecution in the Stepney 
murder was overlaid with so much irrelevant matter that the 
murderer found his only chance of escape in the superfluity of 
accumulated inconclusive evidence, it was possible that the Road 
murder might be obscured by the same process. “Mr. Saunders 
will have done some good in another direction. We shall have 
reason to place more confidence in the English method of in- 
vestigation in criminal cases by observing the failure of the 
French method, which, in point of fact, was Mr. Saunders’. 
He, like a French procureur, gave free range to all the village 
ignorance, and vil sue. prejadiee, and village inability to give 
evidence at all. The result is a failure which, under other cir- 
eumstances and on any other subject-matter, would be simply 
ludicrous. The Bradford magistrates will at least know what 
not to ask, now that the Bath solicitor and the London con- 
veyancer have failed so egregiously. 

The worst consequence of these repeated and futile inquiries 
will be in impairing the character of any evidence which may yet 
be forthcoming. Annoyed at the failure of the evidence they 
have already given, the witnesses will be under the temptation 
of embellishing and adding to what they have already said. The 
memory will be too ready to answer to the demand; and tly 
subject of people's constant thoughts will present itself as fact. 
And more than this disability will attend any evidence which 


can now be produced. Without any sinister purpose, the best- 
intentioned and most sincere witness will be detected in some 
stumbling and inconsistency. It is almost impossible, with the 
lapse of time, and under fading recollection of little trivial facts, 
to preserve accuracy in details ; and the oftener anybody tells a 
tale which is, in the main, undoubtedly true, the more certain he 
is to vary the circumstances. Unconscious colouring will arise 
from the uncertainty of the bearing of particulars, and a witness 
will be discredited by the detection of inconsistency with former 
statements. A moral bias will be suggested; concealment or 
prejudice will be charged when, after all, it is only the mental 
wers which are in fault. Every day—especially when eve: 
ay adds to the accumulated and growing rumours, hints, an 
inuendoes—will render every witness, in spite of himself, less 
trustworthy and less reliable ; and the more the facts are over- 
laid with talk and investigation and unprofitable handling, the 
more they will recede from the legal grasp. It was a weakness— 
though an amiable one—in Sir John Audrey and his colleagues 
to permit Mr. Saunders to have his full swing. But now that 
he has had his say and talked his talk, we trust that the — 
inquiry will be conducted on the severest rules of judici 
and responsible evidence, and by those who, from temper and 
habit, will give way neither to passion nor prejudice. If the 
mystery shall prove to be inscrutable, much of its final obscurity 
will be owing to the unfortunate means which have been adopted 
to disperse it. 


REVIEWS. 


MONTALEMBERT ON WESTERN MONACHISM.* 


HIS book is an historical defence, by a devoted but not fa- 

natical admirer, and a man of genius, of the great Religious 

Orders. Those orders are, to its author’s mind, not only the 
glory of the past, but the hope of the future :— 

By the side of this retrospective interest, there is more than one interest 
of a contemporary kind. Everywhere proscribed or dishonoured in the 
Eighteenth century, the Religious Orders everywhere rose again in the Nine- 
teenth. Our age will have seen at once their burial and their new birth. 
While their last remains are being extirpated in one place, they are rising 
again in another. Wherever the Catholic religion is not the object of an 
open persecution, as in Sweden, wherever it has been able to win its part of 
modern liberty, they reappear of themselves. In vain are they despoiled and 

roscribed ; everywhere they have been seen to return, sometimes under new 
orms and names, but always with their ancient spirit. They neither reclaim 
nor regret any part of their ancient grandeur. They are content to live, to 
pooh by words and by example, without wealth, without credit, without 
egal existence, but not without power or without trials of it; not without 
friends, and by no means without enemies. . 


The words “persecution” and “liberty” are frequently in 
M. de Montalembert’s mouth. They recal ideas not altogether 
honourable or auspicious to his cause. But let that pass here. 
We may have more to say on the point when he comes, in a 
subsequent volume, to treat of the oS bag 

In forming a philosophic estimate of monasticism, its historic 
services, and its present prospect of vitality, we ought, it appears 
to us, carefully to distinguish between monasticism as a mode of 
religious life, and the monastie institutions as forms into which 
the evangelizing and civilizing spirit of Christianity threw itself 
in order to contend with the torrent of heathenism and barbarism 
which poured upon the Christian world at the fall of the Roman 
mp We venture to think M.de Montalembert does not 
dwell quite enough on this distinction. He takes Eastern monas- 
ticism, which was merely the retired and contemplative form 
of the religious life, to have been the immediate parent of 
Western monachism, which was an ecclesiastical, social, and even 
polio’ institution of the most active kind—an institution the 

eneficent activity of which in its day his own book brings out 
with greater breadth and clearness than it had ever been brought 
out before. There is very little in common between Simeon 
Stylites and St. Bernard. M. de Montalembert’s historical 
defence of Western monachism as an active institution is un- 
doubtedly very strong; but it is valid only for a certain period 
of history, and it rather leads to the conclusion that the institu- 
tion was called forth by temporary exigencies, and was itself of a 
temporary character, than that it is as universal and eternal as the 
spiritual itself. 

M. de Montalembert’s justification of monachism as a mode 
of religious life lies, we apprehend, in the following passage :— 

Without doubt there exists in the depths of human nature an instinctive 
tendency, however confused and transient, towards retreat and solitude. ts 
manifestations recur in all epochs of history, in all religions, in all societies, 
except, perhaps, among savage tribes, or in the midst of those corrupt civili- 
zations whose excess and refinement too often bring back humanity to the 
savage state. Who, unless completely depraved by vice, or weighed down 
by age or cupicity, has not felt once or twice before his death the charm 
of sclitude? Who has not felt the ardent desire of a lasting and regular re- 
pose, in which wisdom and virtue might supply an unfailing aliment to the 
life of the mind and the heart, to science and to love? Where is the Christian 
soul, however enchained by the bonds of sin, however defiled by the contact of 
earthly business, which has not sometimes sighed for the charm and repose 
of the religious ife, and scented from afar the perfume exhaled by one of 
those sweet and secret retreats inhabited by virtue and devotion, and conse- 
crated to meditation on eternity? Who has not dreamed of a future when 
he might, for one day at least, say of himself with the prophet, “ sedebit soli- 


* Les Moines d’Occilent depuis Saint Benoit jusqu’d Saint Bernard. 
Par Le Comte de Montalembert, l’un des Quarante de i 
Tomes I. II. Paris. London: Jeffs. 
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tarius et tacebit” ? Who has not perceived that it was to reserve 
at least some corner of the world beyond the reach of the revolutions, the 
agitations, the covetousness of ordinary life, wherein to unite the concert of 
human adoration and gratitude to all those voices of nature, to all those choirs 
of Creation which bless and venerate the Creator ? 

M. de Montalembert then shows that to prevent this inclina- 
tion for solitude from degenerating into a mental infirmity, it is 
necessary to place it under a rule—in other words, to institute a 
monastic order. 

Every one, we think, will perceive that this view of the origin 
of monasticism is to a great extent a modern refinement. It is 
a i sag of anchoritism, not an account of it. The monks 
of the Thebaid were far too coarse for such sentiments. Their 
idea was a omy one—to merit heaven, and perhaps the honours 
of a saint, by flying from the world, its pleasures, and its duties, 
by shutting up all the avenues of sense, by that frantic self- 
mortification of which the pillar of Simeon is the hackneyed 
type, and the connexion of which with Oriental Fakirism it is 
idle to ignore. The solitaries of Mesopotamia called the Booxoi 
lived like savages, with no other food than the herbs from the 
mountain side, which they went out to cut every morning, and 
eat unboiled. Would these ascetics have described their motive 
for flying their kind, and subsisting like beasts, in the eloquent 
language of M. de Montalembert? Would they not rather have 
said that they were meriting heaven by making earth the worst 
of hells ? St. Macarius of Alexandria lived six months in a marsh, 
exposing his naked body to insects with stings sharp enough to 
pierce the hide of a boar. Was it the desire for a retired life of 
‘science and love” that induced him to undergo this, or the 
hope of scaling heaven by self-torture? Rude times have rude 
ideas. But granting M. de Montalembert’s account of monasti- 
cism to be the true one, does it not prove monasticism to be an 
irrational institution? Because every man with a heart and a 
brain feels the need and the benefit of occasional retreat, is he 
therefore to bury himself for life? Are all the best men in the 
world, who are certain to know the uses of solitude best, to 
withdraw themselves from the service of their fellow men? 

Nothing, in the marvellous history of these solitaries of Egypt, is more 
incredible than their number. Yet the weightiest authorities agree in esta- 
blishing it. It was a sort of emigration from the cities to the desert, from 
civilization to simplicity, from noise to silenee, from corruption to innocence. 
When once the current had set in, streams of men, women, children threw 
themselves into it, and flowed in it for a century with irresistible force. Let 
us cite some fi s. Pacomius, who died at fifty-six, counts three thousand 
monks under a his monasteries of Tabenna soon enclosed seven 
thousand, and St. Jerome affirms that he saw as many as fifty thousand at 
the annual meeting of the general congregation of the monasteries which 
followed his rule. 

The towns themselves were full of monks and nuns, as well as 
the deserts. In the town of Oxyrynchus on the Nile alone, a 
traveller found ten thousand monks and twenty thousand virgins 
dedicated to God. Supposing these men and women to have 
been the best of their age, this was simply taking away all the 
salt from the earth. The truth is, a great and terrible dissolu- 
tion of society was going on, and it was as much from misery 
—< despair as from luxury and temptation that these recluses 


ed. 

When M. de Montalembert comes to rehearse the multitude 
of cities in the West which bear the names of monastic saints or 
grew round monaateries, he has passed into a very different historic 
sphere. Western Monachism was a practical thing. ‘“ A monk 
is a Christian who places himself apart from the world in order 
to strive more jad for his eternal salvation.” This definition’ 
is not an adequate one for the monks who converted ‘the 
barbarians, and who by their various and beneficent activity, 
not only for the salvation of their own souls, but for the good 
of those around them, became the great civilizers—and we ma 
almost say the organizers—of the new and better Europe whi 
arose from the ruins of the Roman Empire. This beneficent 
activity of the monks continued through the period comprehended 
in M. de Montalembert’s first two volumes, which reach down 
to the confluence of the institution of St. Colomba and his fol- 
lowers with that of St. Benedict. He has, therefore, hitherto 
been occupied with the easiest and pleasantest part of his task. 
He knows that a less easy and pleasant part of it lies before him. 
In his introduction he lays his ground beforehand for dealing 
with the decadence of monasticism by pointing out what he 
thinks its adequate causes. One of these is the abuse of royal 
patronage by conferring the abbeys in commendam on non- 
residents and unworthy men, which prevailed so extensivel 
under the absolute monarchies of the seventeenth and eighteent 
centuries. No doubt this consummated the ruin of the Orders ; 
but it was an abuse which, we venture to think, could scarcely 
have arisen had it not been invited by a great previous decay and 
loss of character in the institutions so abused. The question 
then arises why the Popes did not interpose and reform the 
monasteries, or even withhold their sanction from the abuse :— 

But how explain the fact that, among so many and such holy Popes, not 
one was found to refuse bulls which delivered the honour and the possessions 
of the most famous monasteries into hands notoriously unworthy, such as 
Bussy d'Amboise and the Abbé Dubois? How explain the fact that they all 
left this festering sore to grow inveterate, and gangrene till the day of irre- 
mediable ruin ? 

To this formidable question there is, nevertheless, an answer—it is that 
the reform of the Keligious Orders is no more in the power of the Church 
than their foundation. The Church has never directly founded a religious 
order. The fact is incontestable. To found a religious order there must be 
men specially raised up and destined by God to that work—men like Benedict, 
Francis, Dominic, Ignatius. These men the Church approves and en- 


but she does not create them by an act of authority. Could it be 
otherwise with reform, which is perhaps still more difficult than foundation ? 

Men then were needed. These men were not forthcoming. God did not 
give them—the Church could not create them. There were some from time 
to time, but not enough for a grand, general, and final reform. That is the 
reason why the religious orders were not reformed. 

Benedict, Francis, Dominic, ‘and Ignatius were not merely 
men acting on their own religious impulses—they were repre- 
sentatives each of a certain historic crisis. Benedict represented 
the struggle of Christianity and civilization with heathenism and 
barbarism; Francis and Dominic, the struggle of the Roman 
See and its faith with the intellect and heresies of the Middle 
Ages; Ignatius, the struggle of the Papacy with the Reforma- 
tion. The man in each case founded the order, but the crisis 
produced the man. Each time the cause in which the new order 
was to fight became less pure, and the order itself less noble 
in proportion. Between Benedict and Loyola there is the 
difference which separates an angel of light from one of twilight 
at least, if not of darkness. 

As to the miraculous part of the monkish legends, M. de 
Montalembert professes “a simple faith in the supernatural ;” 
but he makes very large concessions to the critical exigencies of 
modern times. Searecly a single monastic miracle stands clearly 
and frankly as a miracle in his pages. It is amusing to compare 
the air of legend and poetry thrown over these parts of the history 
in the text with the simple credulity of the monkish historian 
whose text is sometimes quoted in the notes. For instance, in 
the legend of Hilarius and Quieta—the pious husband and wife 
whose dead bodies were said to have embraced each other when 
the wife was laid by her husband’s side in the tomb—the language 
of Gregory of Tours is:—* Subito elevaté vir dextri conjugis 
cervicem amplectitur. uod admirans populus . . . . cognovit 
que .... inter ipsosdilectio fuit in seculo, qui se ita amplexi 
sunt in sepulchro.” M. de Montalembert’s version is :— 
u’on enleva le couvercle du sépulchre pour y descendre le 
la veuve, les spectateurs s‘écriérent qu’ils voyaient le 
mari etendre la main pour enceindre le cou de sa femme, et 
tous se retirérent transportés d’admiration par ce miracle d'une 
tendresse conjugale qui se perpetuait jusque dans le tombe.” 
The s’éeriérent converts the miracle of Gregory of Tours into 
the poetry of the nineteenth century. 

As this book is written by M. de Montalembert, we need not 
say that it is eloquent, or that it is full of high sympathy for all 
that is pure and noble, and high antipathy for all that is foul 
and base. Let us be permitted, however, to say that, had his 
Church been animated with his love of liberty and his hatred of 
absolutism and persecution, she would not have fallen as she has 
fallen now. Her best hope of not falling lower is that she still 
retains the allegiance of such hearts as his, 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER* 


R. PATMORE is one of the three or four original poets 
of the present day. In his earlier works he showed, like 
all young writers, frequent traces of deliberate or unconscious 
imitation; and even in the Angel in the House, although the 
composition was on the whole singularly characteristic and new, 
severe critics thought that they discerned some admixture of a 
foreign element. In Faithful for Ever, which is a continuation 
or episode of the same story, Mr. Patmore entirely a 
with the aid of models, having gradually formed a style and 
method of hisown. The careful moral analysis of his former poems 
has developed itself into an extraordinary psychological acuteness, 
whichis suitably represented by the quaint accuracy of unexpected 
and graceful illustrations. ice and study have removed 
much of the obscurity which, in the Angel in the House, indicated 
an incomplete mastery of language, as well as a pregnant con- 
densation of matter. The thoughts, even when they are still 
recondite, now seldom degenerate into riddles, and in many 
instances they are presented with a felicitous ingenuity of ex- 
ression. Only young and inexperienced readers are myereee| 
gratuitous demands on their own sagacity. It is the glory 
the poet, as of the king in the Book of Proverbs and in Lord Bacon, 
not to conceal, but to discover the matter—or, in other words, 
to substitute the intelligent contemplation of a work of 
art for the laborious idleness of deciphering an enigma. Mr. 
Patmore’s phrases are still sometimes deficient in perspicui 
but, if he continues to cultivate his faculty of minute and fanci 
observation, he will probably hereafter attain an equally remark- 
able skill in expressing his meaning, and his style is already 
perfectly transparent when he contents himself with simple nar- 
rative or with comparatively obvious reflections. 

The peculiar test which distinguishes the poet from the 
essayist is to be found in the command of metre. The genuine- 
ness, if not the range, of Mr. Patmore’s inspiration is proved by 
the ori effect which he ied on le instru- 
ment of the common octosyllabic me, ifficile est proprie 
communia dicere, and it is harder 10 individ ize and earmark 
the easiest of English measures than even to appropriate the 
commonplaces of sentiment and thought. Scott, Moore, and 
Byron, for the most failed in extracting more than a con- 
venient jingle from the thin oaten pipe which Mr. Patmore 
has contrived to render significant and sometimes musical. 
Habitual fulness of matter in some degree supplies the want of 


* Faithful for Ever. By Coventry Patmore. London: John W. Parker 
and Son. 1860. 
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compass which belongs to a low form of metrical evelopment. 
Sententious and fanciful thoughts produce a variety of rhythm 
by their intrinsic incompatibility with the monotonous amble of 
eight syllables. Mr. Patmore would, perhaps, be more surprised 
than flattered by a comparison with one of the least melodious 
writers of English verse; but his metre occasionally recalls the 
more tebers cadences which not unfrequently diversify the 
wilful doggrel of Hudibras. Butler’s fertility and abundance of 
meaning produces, in this respect, the same result with Mr. Pat- 
more’s minute subtlety of observation, and in both cases a rapid 
perceptionof remoteanalogies gives opportunity for striking verbal 
contrasts. The pertinacious wit of Hedibras, and the imagina- 
tive sentiment of Faithful for Ever, have nothing further in 
common. The faults as well as the merits of the poem are 
widely remote from the peculiarities of prose. In a more am- 
bitious metre Mr. Patmore may probably hereafter display a 

enuine faculty for the production of rhythmical melody ; but in 
yao with certain sounds he seems to labour under some special 
deprivation as arbitrary as colour-blindness. Any friend in the 
fall enjoyment of his physical senses could have told him that 
self can by no possibility be made to rhyme with gu//, nor more 
with sure. 

A more serious and more wilful drawback to the beauty of the 
poem is to be found in the deliberate introduction of colloquial 
trivialities and of commonplace details. A dramatic purpose 
furnishes no sufficient excuse for the introduction of subjects 
which are ineapable of poetical treatment. A complete photo- 
graph of life includes many images which an artist ought 
indignantly to reject; and some representations, although they 
might be permitted to writers of prose, are wholly intolerable in 
verse. Shakspeare himself confers on his Dogberries, and even 
on his Aguecheeks, a kind of reflex originality and an objective 
humour through the elaborate ingenuity of their blunders, and 
he steadily restricts them to the use of prose. In the rare 
instances in which he makes use of trivial verses for the sake of 
comic effect, he confines the joke within the limits of one or two 
couplets. It may perhaps be urged in apology for the pedestrian 
portions of Faithful for Ever, that the poem is partly intended 
to illustrate the progress from vulgarity to refinement. A dull 
and underbred girl is supposed to educate herself into an 
attractive woman by means of her single-minded affection for 
a husband of higher intellect and culture. The experiment may 
occasionally have succeeded in real life, and it is at least probable 
enough for fiction, but the exhibition of feminine vulgarity which 
illustrates or measures the subsequent transformation is far too 
real and natural to be endured in a poem. Ifa detestable letter 
addressed by the bride to her mother-in-law was really indispen- 
sable to Mr. Patmore’s purpose, it would have been desirable to 
alter the entire composition of his story. An error of system, 
though it may be fatal to immediate success, is more easily 
remedied than a defective execution. A true t, as soon as 
he has changed his opinion, will at once cease to encumber 
his pages with conscious and intentional doggrel. 

In the analysis of sentiment, Mr. Patmore is as curiously 
astute as the most subtle of French novelists; and instead of 
studying the morbid pathology of illicit anomalies, he pursues 
his researches in the opposite direction, where natural feeling 
conforms itself, without becoming dwarfed or stunted, to the 
broad rules of conscience and morality. Readers of the Angel 
in the House may remember a transient sailor cousin who, on 
the eve of the declaration, varies by a passing cloud of jealous 
the quiet felicity of the lovers. ‘The disappointed admirer is 
the hero of Faithful for Ever, and he appears to have understood 
the lady’s looks better than his happy rival. ‘ Thus,” he says— 

Thus, when he took her hand to-night, 
Her lovely gravity of light 

Was scattered into many smiles 

And flattering weakness. Hope beguiles 
No more my heart, dear Mother. He 
By jealous looks o’er-honoured me. 

The rest of the story, as far as it is external, records his grief, 
his precipitate determination to find refuge in an inferior marriage, 
the attachment which he gradually forms to his wife, and her 
elevation in character and bearing. The old-fashioned machinery 
of letters furnishes an opportunity for the record of minute 
details of feeling. The confidential relations of the principal 
correspondents are scarcely those which would naturally exist 
between the most sympathetic of mothers and the most com- 
municative of sons. It would perhaps have been better to 
provide the hopeless lover and half-satistied husband with a con- 
genial sister ; and on the whole it must be admitted that all 
unreserved confession is more or less unmanly. Revelations of 
the secret niceties of feeling are most suitably presented in the 
impersonal narrative of the poet himself. Dramatic colloquies, 
whether written or oral, ought to represent what would be said 
rather than what might be thought; yet it is almost hypercritical 
to examine too closely the accidental conditions and appendages 
of a history which is The delicacy of 
Mr. Patmore’s observation, and his tendency to imaginative re- 
flection, are characteristically illustrated in a passage which 
records the instinctive reserve and:scruple of a boyish passion:— 

O, bright, apocalyptic sky 

O’erarching childhood! Far and nigh 
Mystery and obscuration none, 

Yet nowhere any moon or sun! 

‘What reason for these sighs? What hope, 
Daunting with its audacious scope 


The disconcerted heart, affects 

These ceremonies and respects ? 

Why stratagems in every thing ? 

Why, why not kiss her in the ring? 
*Tis nothing strange that warriors bold, 
Whose fierce, forecasting eyes behold 
The city they desire to sack, 

Humbly begin their proud attack 

By delving ditches two miles off, 
Aware how the fair place would scoff 
At hasty wooing; but, O child, 

Why thus approach thy playmate mild! 


The comparison between the approaches of courtshipand engineer- 
ing —, though not drawn for the first time, is made original 
by the quaintness and prettiness of the application. The line 
about the ditches suggests recollections of Hudibras, and the 
opening figure of a luminous sky in which there is no special 
centre of light belongs to a higher order of poetry. A somewhat 
similar thought finds another suitable image in the first descrip- 
tion of Honoria, who is the faultless heroine both of the Angel 
in the House and of Faithful for Ever :— 


The brightest and the chastest brow 
Rules o’er a cheek which seems to show 
That love, as a mere vague suspense 
Of apprehensive innocence, 

Perturbs her heart ; love without aim 
Or object, like the holy flame 
That in the Vestals’ Temple glowed 
Without the image of a god. 


The mother, who is naturally less enthusiastic than her son in 
idolatry of beauty, shares to the full his faculty of illustrating 
subtle theories which suit the immediate argument. The propo- 
sition that unsuccessful love is preferable to the risk of saticty is 
scarcely equivalent to the refined doctrine that the attainment of 
the object of desire would have caused disappointment through 
experience of the finite possibilities of appreciation. The disqui- 
sition, though it may have afforded little consolation to the 
rejected suitor, is well worthy of attention from the dispassionate 
student of life and of human nature :— 


I blame not beauty. It beguiles 

With lovely motions and sweet smiles 
Which while they please us pass away, 
The spirit to lofty thoughts that stay, 
And lift the whole of after life, 

Unless you take the thing to wife, 
Which then seems nought, or serves to slake 
Desire, as when a lovely lake 

Far off scarce fills the exulting eye 

Of one athirst, who comes thereby 

And inappreciably sips 

The deep with disappointed lips. 


A more natural or more simple defiance of irrelevant consolation 
follows on the first discovery that the pursuit of Honoria is 
absolutely hopeless :— 
Grief is now the cloak, 

I fold about me to prevent 

The deadly chill of a content 

With any near or distant good, 

Except the exact beatitude 

Which love has shown to my desire, 

You'll point to other joys and higher, 

I hate and disavow all bliss, 

As none for me, which is not this. 


Mr. Patmore, as far as his own views may be inferred from 
the language of his characters, seems to find a laudable pleasure 
in the rejection of fallacious commonplaces. He even ventures 
to suggest, if only in irresponsible dramatic form, that wealth, 
prosperity, and high social position, are to be preferred in them- 
selves to the most irreproachable poverty and obscurity. 
Honoria, having become the owner of a large fortune, and the 
mistress of a popular country-house, seems only the more 
ae and perfect to the admirer who had formerly been her 
over 

The power and pleasures of the world 
Pay tribute ; and her days are all 
So high, pure, sweet, and practical, 
She almost seems to have at home 
What's promised of the life to come. 
And fair, in fact, should be the few 
God dowers with nothing else to do; 
And liberal of their light, and free 
or aims je r men r ve 
The meat live ; 
But they of wealth are stewards wise, 
Whose graces are their charities. 


The effect of death in reviving affection, combined with regret, 
is a commoner theme, which may nevertheless be made novel or 
interesting by freshness and vigour of illustration :— 


Yes, love requires the focal 
of or of hope, 
Ere it can measure its own 
Too soon, too soon, comes D to show 
We love more deeply than we know. 
The rain that fell upon the height, 
Too gently to be called delight, 
Within the dark vale reappears 
As a wild cataract of tears; 
And love in life should strive to see 
Sometimes what love in death would be! 
Easier to love, we so should find 
t is, than to be just and kind), 
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The image of the impalpable mist of affection, which afterwards 
collects itself into a torrent of grief, is so apposite, and at the 
same time so far-fetched, that it might be regarded as a conceit 
if it were not picturesque as well as ingenious. Even in Mr. 
Patmore’s simplest 2 gee to common sympathies there is always 
an activity of thought which may interest the minds of those 
who are not readily accessible to the pathos of domestic life. 
The increase of attachment on the part of the husband when his 
wife becomes a mother is gracefully and justly described and 
explained :— 

But when the new-made Mother smiled, 
She seemed herself a little child, 
Dwelling at large beyond the law 
By which till then I judged and saw ; 
And that fond glow which she felt stir 
For it, suffused my heart for her; 
To whom, from the weak babe, and thence 
me, an influent 

, reparative of life, 
was indeed my wife. 
As there, lovely with love, she lay, 
Brightly contented all the day 
To hug her little sleeping boy, 
In the reciprocated joy 
Of touch, the childish sense of love, 
Ever inquisitive to prove 
Its strange possession, and to know 
If the eyes’ report be really so. 


It would not be for Mr. Patmore’s interest that his place 
among contemporary poets should be determined at present. 
His thoughtful imagination may probably hereafter be brought 
into relief by a severer taste. He is already appreciated by com- 
petent judges of poetry; and he is popular among the more 
numerous class which delights in the reproduction of refined and 
tender sentiment. His moral judgments are so manly and 
wholesome, and his deference for vulgar prejudice is so limited, 
that he may probably outlive his paradoxical —s of the 
theories which misled Wordsworth in his youth. The dignity of 
literature is compromised by the introduction into verse of details 
peas are only tolerable in actual life because they cannot be 
avoided. . 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SYDNEY SMITH.* 


OLLECTIONS of wit and wisdom are almost sure to do 
great injustice to the persons whom they are intended to 
honour. If a man is sufficiently eminent to furnish occasion 
for such a selection, he will, in all probability, have been suffi- 
ciently eminent to suit every part of what he had to say 
both to the occasion of saying it and to the other parts of the 
whole to which it belonged ; so that extracts can hardly fail to 
give much too low a notion of that from which they are extracted. 
Collections of specimens of wit are open to another objection, 
which has to a great extent prevailed against the practice of 
making them. They must always be like a collection of plums 
picked out of a pudding. Wit can hardly be more than an or- 
nament, and the beauty of an ornament is much more relative 
than positive. Jest-books are the dreariest of all forms of lite- 
rature, or of what passes as such; and they are not only tiresome, 
but produce a sort of melancholy peculiar to themselves. They 
lead the reader to pity the man who had to make all those — ; 
and when any particular bit of wit happens—as must often be 
the case—to have lost its brilliancy by lapse of time or changes 
of fashion, there is something indescribably dreary about its 
appearance, even if it is not impertinent. The process by which 
quneren pass away and become strange and old-fashioned, 
eserves more notice than it attracts. To read a book written 
two or three centuries ago, especially if it is written 
on a subject of which the interest was occasional and 
transient, is almost like passing into another world. It is neces- 
sary, before you can realize the fact that the Log described 
ever lived, and felt, and thought as similar people do at present, 
to translate their thoughts and language by modern equivalents. 
This difference, however, is reached, not at once, but by very 
slow degrees. First, the general tone of sentiment to which we 
are accustomed is dropped; then the familiar subjects are changed, 
and by slow degrees a change which it is almost impossible to 
describe creeps over the language. Therhythm of the sentences 
sounds old-fashioned. Words which are familiar to us are used as if 
it were an act of audacity to use them. Phrases, jokes, and maxims 
which we have come to look upon as trivial commonplaces or 
vulgar errors shine out in all their freshness, and at last we 
find that we have got amongst a generation from which we differ 
in almost everything that strikes the attention. The earliest 
stage of this change has passed on the writings of Sydney Smith. 
The vein in which he writes has become very uncommon, and 
the principal topics on which he writes have become things of 
the past. On almost all the more considerable of the contro- 
versies in which he took part the nation has made up its mind, 
to all appearance irrevocably ; and though the present collection 
has little other merit, it affords an opportunity of making one or 
two observations on the path which socicty has been traversing 
for the last thirty or forty years which may not be uninteresting. 
The most obvious characteristics of that course are seen at a 
glance, and it has indeed become a sort of commonplace to count 
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them up. Forty yearsago, people still lived under theold Poor-law, 
the old Game-law, and the Test and Corporation Acts. Ireland was 
8o grievous a difficulty that Sydney Smith said, with apparent 
truth, that it would be better for us all if “skates and codfish 
swam across the fair land of Ulster.” All these, and many other 
things of the same sort—the apprenticeships, the rotten boroughs, 
the laws against forestallers and regraters—have gone their way; 
and having nearly completed our negative reforms, we are 
drifting into a new sea of problems which certainly promise to 
be as extensive as, and more difficult than, those which taxed the 
energies of our fathers. Perhaps the best use to which we can 
put the well-worn commonplace which has just been quoted is 
to consider for a moment what sort of questions lie a little way 
ahead of us. For many years past we have all been asserting 
and re-asserting that we live in a “ transition state’—that we are 
occupied in adjusting the institutions which belonged to one state 
of society to the wants of another, and that reform ought to be 
the great object of our efforts. A very little observation is 
enough to show that, after all, reform is a finite thing, and that, 
though we are not yet at the end of it, we have made consider- 
able progress towards the end. When the question why we 
wanted a Reform Bill was last discussed, the only very definite 
and tangible evil that Mr. Bright and his friends were able to 
suggest was that the costs in bankruptcy proceedings were too 
high, and that, in consequence of this, a considerable part of the 
bankrupt’s assets was usually wasted in winding up his affairs. 
The comparison between this grievance and the evils which 
Sydney Smith contended with for so many years is enough in 
itself to throw a most curious light cn the road we have travelled. 
Let us suppose, for a moment, that by some miracle we had 
not only reformed the costs of the Courts of Bankruptcy, but 
that we had actually done all our reforming—that our house was 
thoroughly set in order, and that, the last snipe in the reformer’s 
manor having fallen a victim to his suicidal accuracy of aim, the 

uestion presented itself as to what was to be done next. 

he question is one of those which, fortunately for mankind, 
answer themselves, and the answer in this case would, we imagine, 
be a very emphatic one. Institutions may be unobjectionable, 
and yet men may not be satisfied. Questions are almost sure to 
arise as to the objects for which societies exist, and as to the 
fundamental articles of belief which its individual members pro- 
fess, which will be found to satisfy the most gluttonous temper 
for excitement and controversy. This generation has seen an 
outbreak of Socialism in France and the growth of a religious 
controversy in Germany, which, though for the time appeased—in 
the one case by main force, and in the other by a mixture of 
terror and torpor—have raised questions which are morally certain 
to agitate mankind until cmithing like a solution of them has 
been attained. What special form such controversies will take 
in our own country it is as yet impossible to foresee; but that 
they will require a practical solution, sooner or later, must appear 
to all reflecting men absolutely ceriain. 


If Sydney Smith’s range of subjects suggests such thoughts 
as these, his style suggests others which are not without a rela- 
tion to them. We do not think it would be just to say that the 
periodical writing of our own days is, on the whole, inferior to that 
of fifty years ago. It has grown in extent so enormously, that in- 
dividu ra ae attract less attention than they formerly 
did, and we labour under the immense disadvantage that perio- 
dical writing is sinking to the condition of a well-paid trade. 
Fifty years ago, it was an avenue to professional, political, and 
social distinction ; and the most popular and most influential 
writers were men who had other pursuits in life, and indepen- 
dent means of livelihood. There are such writers in our own 
time, but their relative number and importance has diminished, 
and may be expected to diminish still further. Still, it would 
be an easy task to point out a considerable number of articles 
published in various reviews, magazines, and newspapers duri 
the last ten years which might fairly sustain a compari with 
any of the performances of the original Edinbu 4 Reviewers. 
Still, though this may be so, no one in the sunnah tity writes like 
Sydney Smith, and the want of will is quite as much a reason 
for not doing so as the want of power. The specific peculiarity 
of his writings, which distinguishes them from any others of the 
same sort with which we are acquainted, is the combination which 
they present of wit with strong common sense. Every one has 
remarked this, and the union has struck people’s fancy so much 
that they have been a little apt to overrate the wisdom on 
account of the brilliancy of the wit. The truth about Sydney 
Smith is, that he was a hard-headed, sensible man of business, 
who had three tizaes more courage and conscience than most 
of his contemporaries, and who proved his possession of those 
gifts by advocating unpopulr truths for many years together, 
under circumstances and iu times which deterred most men from 
opening their mouths cr using their minds. 

This, however, 1s all that is to be said of his intellectual powers. 
He was destitute of speculative ability, and never appears to 
have seen more than one side of any question. Perhaps one of 
his most characteristic and ablest performances was the cele- 
brated Noodle’s Oration. It is a most effective epitome of the 
way of thinking and talking which he disliked, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to him that a Liberal Noodle might have 
talked platitudes about progress and civilization quite as fluently 
as the Conservative Noodle talked about the wisdom of our an- 
cestors and the distinction between liberty and license. 
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less did he remember that a platitude is not of necessity a false- 
hood, and that there was a considerable degree of truth in every- 
fin sail by each Noodle. For example, the Conservative 
le says :—‘‘ If the measure is good, is this the time for carry- 
ing it into execution?” It is quite true that this is the stock 
excuse of corrupt jobbers to all improvements; but it is a per- 
fectly valid excuse if it is made out, and requires a separate an- 
swer in each separate case. To use the language of special 
eading, it isa good plea if you can only prove it. Capper. 
or example, Mr. Bright were to take the opportunity of the 
landing of a French army in Kent to move for the introduction 
of an admirable Bill upon Bankruptcy, would not every man in 
the country quote the Noodle’s Oration against him ? 

The combination of that hard-headed common sense which 
could pull to pieces ordinary sophistries with extremely delicate 
and brilliant wit is wonderfully acceptable to many minds, 
but it belonged rather to the last generation than to our 
own. Our generation is anything but a gay one, and though 
it has plenty of strong sense and plenty of playfulness, they 
are hardly ever allied. Almost all wit in the present day 
is plaintive. For a variety of reasons, which it would be 
both a difficult and a tedious task to explain, sentimentalism 


-has in our day assumed much greater queertene than it ever 


did before, and most of the wit of the day is either associated 
with it or employed in cauterizing it. In the bond fide dis- 
cussion of matters of business, wit is felt to be out of place where 
neither side is very absurd, and where each is really willing 
to listen to reason. There was a far better field for the display 
of wit when gross absurdities were the subjects of attack and 
defence than at present. An old wall returning two members to 
Parliament was in itself a sort of standing joke, but who could 
be witty upon the question as to what ought to constitute an 
act of Bc dh wn Sydney Smith used his wit so much and 
to such good purpose in attacking real absurdities, that he some- 
times over-used it, and indeed he must bear the responsibility 
of having brought into fashion some of the tricks of style 
which are most common and most offensive in the present day. 
Sometimes he was not above making fun by very small artifices. 
In speaking of the apprenticeship laws, he says, ‘‘ Woe to the 
cobbler who, having made Hessian boots for the alderman of 
Newcastle, should venture to invest with those coriaceous integu- 
ments the leg of a liege subject at York.” That a man who 
might make boots at Newcastle should not be allowed to make 
them at York was no doubt absurd, but the absurdity is in no 
way brought out more clearly by describing the making of a 

ir of boots as investing a leg with coriaceous integuments. It 
is the true reporter style of writing, and having had its day is, 
we hope, at last beginning to go a little out of fashion amongst 
ot writers. Another instance of the same vein of fun is to 

found in a passage where Sydney Smith observes that women 

as they grow old are driven out of youthful fashions “by 
amusing to say “ by growing fat an ing laughed at.” e 
delight in the jingle of the two d’s is very infantile. 

These are only instances of the weak side of the wit of one of 
our greatest wits. His great strength appears to us to have lain 
in simple play of fancy—the; perception of the inherent 
grotesqueness of particular occurrences. It is hard to select 
specimens which are not already trite from constant repetition. 

erhaps the following is a little less well known than most 
others :—“ The toucan has an enormous bill, makes a noise like 
a puppy dog, and lays his eggs in hollow trees. To what pur- 
e is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne with a bill a yard 
ng, making a noise like a puppy dog, and laying eggs in hollow 
trees?” This, if it had been left alone, would have been a won- 
derfully grotesque question, and would have even had a certain 
air of mystery and profundity ; but its author spoils it by going 
on to ask the same question in a thoroughly commonplace way 
about Bond Street loungers and foolish members of Parliament. 
Sydney Smith was too sensible and too kindly a man to be 
ughly witty ; for that purpose it is necessary to see the 
wale | pom from a ludicrous and omen point of view, 
to feel a careless or even a malignant pleasure in exposin 
its absurdities. Swift, in our own count Fad Heine, -y om 
own generation, carried this temper nearly as far as it can be 
carried by a sane man. 


A SEAMAN’S LIFE 


HE death of Lord Dundonald will command for his own 
history of his life a deeper interest than would belong merely 
to the events which he narrates. He seems to have laboured at 
this work as necessary to the vindication of his career; and 
bably, if he had live. longer, he would have cared more about 
its reception by the publ: than sbout any other earthly subject. 
As we have said before, we do not consider this vindication ne- 
cessary ; but still, our respec: ‘or the author would ensure for it 
our careful consideration, and, Lesides, it would be difficult to 
dwell too often or too long up~1 one of the most magnificent 
exploite that grace the annals of th> British navy. 
fe was originally intended that the second volume of this 
Autobiography should be the last. Bit it seems that personal 
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history has claimed the space which was originally destined to 
observations upon the present conditions of naval warfare and 
the various projects of national defence ; and thus the opinions 
of Lord Dundonald upon these deeply important subjects were 
reserved for a third and final volume, which now, alas! can 
never see the light. We should hope, however, that portions 
of that volume may have been composed; and we think that, 
even in an imperfect state, their publication would be of na- 
tional advantage. As the author himself says, in the volume 
now before us, his judgment of warlike matters had been 
fixed so surely by many iences, that it was not 
in danger of being shaken even by the load of years. To the 
ripeness of age he united the innovating tendency of youth; 
and no one probably would have ventured to ascribe to him 
an Bette. * attachment to the usages of a past generation. 
The restless activity of his mind might perhaps have been mode- 
rated by time, but it would never have sunk into torpidity. 
Unlike some other veterans, he would have approached the con- 
sideration of every new proposal with a disposition to find in 
it an improvement; and at the same time his long and wide 
experience would have armed him against the possibility of de- 
lusion. On public grounds, we regret that Lord Dundonald 
should have exhausted his failing angie in searching charts 
and log-books for the true history of the operations in Basque 
Roads. We should have preferred to receive from him sug- 
gestions of how future services might be performed. But still, 
here is his latest work ; and we shall speak of it as if the author 
were still alive to read our words. 

Availing himself of the permission granted by Sir John 
Pakington and renewed by the Duke of Somerset, Lord Dun- 
donald searched at the Admiralty, and found four charts which 
had been produced at Lord Gambier’s court-martial. Two of 
these charts were produced by Lord Dundonald and rejected, 
but have nevertheless been preserved at the Admiralty. The 
other two were produced in support of Lord Gambier’s defence, 
and the Court appears to have relied upon them. The So 
chart produced by Lord Dundonald was a printed one issued by 
the French Government for the guidance of its own navy, and 

enerally found, at the date of the action in Basque Roads, on 

ard of all French and also of all British ships of war. This 
chart was rejected because Lord Dundonald did not prove the 
accuracy of the measurements and soundings given in it. We 
may concede that this rejection was in accordance with those 
rules of evidence by which the English law sometimes renders 
the discovery of truth difficult. But no reasonable man can doubt 
that the French Government intended to make this chart accu- 
rate, and that, in fact, it was as accurate as it could be made. 
No officer on the court-martial would have hesitated to run, 
with due precaution, into Aix Roads in reliance on the 
soundings of this chart, and yet the Court collectively could 
not rest any conclusion on it. But, on the other hand, tlie 
two charts produced by Lord Gambier were supported by 
some evidence of persons who had prepared or adapted them 
for the occasion. It is true this evidence was slight and 
unsatisfactory, and that the witnesses had seen a little, heard 
much, and imagined more of that to which they deposed; 
but still it was the kind of evidence which an English court 
requires, and therefore the charts were admitted, and they have 
since been treated as authentic. Thus hydrography has suffered 
through the astuteness of Lord Gambier’s advisers. A shoal 
which was by some means foisted into one of these charts, so as 
to make the proposed attack on the French ships appear more 
difficult, has been transferred from it to later English charts ; 
and the French also have adopted and propagated the fiction, 
so that now-a-days this part of their coast is made to appear less 
accessible than it used to be. : 

The attack by fire-ships and explosion vessels under the direc- 
tion of Lord Dundonald was made at night. It produced such 
a panic that all the French fleet, except two ships, cut their 
cables and drifted upon the shoals, where they were seen at day- 
light exposed almost defenceless to the attack of an active 
enemy. Lord Gambier was nine miles distant, and he formed 
his a against the expediency of an attack from the reports 
of others, who may be suspected of not desiring to enhance the 
eredit due to Lord Dundonald for the success of his daring 
enterprise. The points upon which the volume now before us so 
earnestly insists are :— 

1. There was a clear entrance channel two miles wide, without 
shoal or hindrance of any kind, by which the British fleet might 
have advanced to attack the grounded ships, while keeping out 
of point-blank range of the batteries on Ile d’Aix. 

2. There was inside a spacious anchorage, where line-of-battle 
ships could not only have floated, but could have effectively 
operated against the enemy’s fleet, even in its entire and undis- 
turbed state before the nocturnal panic, wholly out of range of 
the before-mentioned batteries, or keeping the enemy's fleet 
between those batteries and themselves. 

3- There was still further inside another anchorage, to which 
any British vessel disabled by the enemy’s ships might have 
safely retired. Between these two anchorages there was no 
sheoal new any other danger whatever. 

In the charts produced on behalf of Lord Gambier the 
entrance channel was narrowed from two miles to one, or one 


and a quarter, and shoals were represented where Lord Dun- 
donald alleges there was a clear and safe anchorage. The 
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correctness of Lord Dundonald’s chart is supported by oral 
evidence given before the court-martial but disregarded; and 
assuming this chart to be correct, it follows that the attaek which 
he desired to be made on the morning after the employment of 
the fire-ships was feasible. There was a group of one French 
three-decker and three two-deckers lying on the outer edge of 
one of the shoals towards the British fleet, and close to the deep 
water. For several hours these ships lay on the bilge, with their 
hulls exposed, so that even a gun-boat might have so effectively 
riddled them as to prevent their floating with the risin 
tide. But they were left undisturbed and allowed to hau 
off and run further in shore, where they again unded in 
a safer position although still liable to attack. Daring these 
rations the wind blew from the north-west or directly into 
the road where the French fleet lay. With such a wind it was 
no doubt possible that the British ships might find themselves 
unable to work out with the ebb tide, but in that case they 
might have lain in safety at the innermost anchorage shown by 
Lord Dundonald. There was no land near enough for batteries 
to be erected to annoy them, and if every Freach vessel afloat 
and ashore had been employed against them, the British might 
have awaited the result with perfect confidence. It happened 
too that the wind shifted the next day, and blew directly 
out of the road. Before the age of steam it was necessary to 
trust sometimes to fortune, and in this, as in many other in- 
stances, bravery would have obtained, as it deserved, * favour. 
A little happy audacity in Lord Gambier would have caused his 
perseverance in the obvious plan which he first adopted, and 
then on second thoughts abandoned. He would have ordered 
all his two-decked ships, except the one or two largest of them, 
and all his frigates and smaller vessels, to run into the road as 
soon as ever the tide served. With the force at his command 
he could have silenced the batteries on Ile d’Aix, or he could, 
if he preferred it, have avoided them by keeping close to the 
other side of the entrance channel shown by Lord Dundonald. 
The only two French ships which were afloat would assuredly 
have suffered a revival of the panic of the night before, and 
would have run themselves aground as far from the British fleet 
as possible. The four grounded French ships which lay in the 
most exposed position would have been destroyed easily and im- 
mediately. Inside these four ships lay four others, which actually 
were destroyed later in the day by a partial and dilatory attack, 
which would not have been made at all if Lord Dundonald had 
not advanced alone in his frigate to assail these ships, and thus 
compelled the Admiral to support him. Thus eight ships would 
have been destroyed at once; and in the terror and confusion 
caused by these vigorous proceedings it is almost certain that the 
remaining seven French ships would have been set on fire and 
abandoned. Thus a single day would have beheld the annihila- 
tion of their whole fleet. And yet Lord Dundonald was com- 
pelled to see this splendid os gay co ass unimproved, in order 
that the Admiral might boast, as he id before the court-martial, 
that no ship which he commanded had been incapacitated from 
proceeding on any service which might have become pe arg 4 
We shall be able to form a pretty correct notion of the dis- 
sition of the court which tried Lord Gambier if we observe that 
rd Dundonald could have given, if he had been called upon, 
the same sort of evidence in support of the accuracy of his chart 
as was given by the Master of the Fleet in support of those put 
in by Lord Gambier. He could have given the same sort of 
evidence, and it would have been much more forcible, because 
he had really seen and knew every point in the locality in ques- 
tion; whereas the witness on the other side had seen and knew 
very little, and indeed he admitted that opportunity had been 
wanting to him to see more. This observation could not have 
escaped the practised mind of the Judge Advocate, who appeared 
at the court-martial, but that official understood very well for 
what purpose the inquiry had been set on foot. In fact, Lord 
Gambier was acquitted as Byng was shot—in order that the 
King’s Government might continue to be carried on by the party 
which then held power. The French chart relied on by Tord 
Dundonald was supplied, as we have seen, for the information of 
every captain in the British fleet. From attentive study of this 
chart, and from his own keen observation, Lord Dundonald had 
discovered that it was easily possible to effect that which to 
cursory consideration appeared dangerous or utterly imprac- 
ticable. Instead of being affected by any — terror of shoals, 
currents, on-shore winds, and batteries, he looked deliberately 
into all the circumstances of the case, and applying to them his 
unrivalled skill and professional knowledge, he found a aa to 
effect the desired object. He ascertained the exact strength of 
the batteries on Ile d’Aix, and also the distance at which the 
ships might keep from them as they passed along the channel 
leading from Basque to Aix Roads. It would be the greatest of 
all misapprehensions to ascribe the successes of Lord Dundonald 
on the coasts of France and Spain, and afterwards in South 
America, to uncalculating and merely fortunate audacity. Like 
other great men, he owed his eminence to the untiring industry 
with which he studied a congenial subject. Thus, under any 
circumstances, he might be trusted to find a resource in difficulty 
so as either to achieve success or at least to extricate his forces 
from disaster. Yet, after he had proved his vast capacity 
for naval war, by handing over a French fleet tied and 
bound, as it were, for inevitable destruction, he found his pro- 
fessional career obstructed by his obnoxious glo He sub- 


mitted to the Admiralty plans for assailing one fleet in the 


road of Toulon, and another squadron, which was cspecially the 
object of British jealousy, at Antwerp. The first proposal was for 
a time entertained ; but the consequent necessity of appointing 
Lord Dundonald to a line-of-batile ship, and giving him the 
command of a small squadron, was so disagreeable, that the plan 
was laid aside; and during the remainder of the war a British 
fleet watched the French fleet in Toulon, according to the 
tedious method of sa years. Against Antwerp it was pre- 
ferred to employ a fleet of thirty-five sail of the line and an arm 
of forty thousand men, and to inscribe in the page of Briti 
history the melancholy name of Walcheren. e propose to 
speak on another occasion of the later and more gloomy years 
of Lord Dundonald’s life. At present, we would rather 
think of him steering his explosion vessel on a dark 
and gusty April night towards the French fleet, at the risk eve 
moment of annihilation, or advancing the next day with his 
sthgle frigate to engage three line-of-battle ships, in order to 
compel the Admiral to incur, at least with part of his force, the 
risk of putting the country to some expense for damaged ships. 
The difference between the professional characters of Lord 
Dundonald and Lord Gambier cannot be better stated than in 
the words which Clarendon has applied to Blake :-— 

He despised those rules which had been long in practice, to keep his ship 
a 10n ; 1 é princi ar m ca) 

The wane, Wie Lord Dundonald suffered may be lamented, 
but cannot undone. But policy, no less than gratitude, 
demands that his countrymen Should manifest in the most im- 
pressive and enduring manner their reverence for the hero who, 
after many marvellous exploits and strange escapes by land and 
sea, has now died peacefully and full of years at home. 


HOPES AND FEARS* 


i iy authoress of the Heir of Redclyffe has invented an 
art which is so very serviceable to her that she is to be con- 
tulated on having devised such a great help to story-telling, 

ut which will not, we hope, be widely imitated. She takes one 
or two families, and then tells all the fortunes, feelings, and faults 
of every member, from the earliest to the latest period. There is 
no plot at all in this delineation, except that which is supplied by 
the inevitable changes of family life; nor, apparently, would her 
books, independently of the warnings of her publishers, ever come 
to an end, were it not that, fortunately, when she has brought the 
fortunes of her numerous heroes and heroines down to the be- 
ginning of the year in which she is writing, time necessarily 
obliges her to stop. Speaking roughly, this book ma be described 
as a ledger of all the inner feelings and of some of the outward 
actions of the Charlecote and Fulmort families between the years 
1830 and 1859. It is true that the young ladies -for whom the 
authoress primarily writes may take this very patiently, but the 
writer is capable of doing something more than pleasing young 
ladies, and older and sterner readers cannot honestly pretend to 
relish this substitution of a domestic ledger for a plot. The 
authoress herself complains in her new work that even you 
ladies are not quite what they were, and there are some of tha 
easily-pleased class who cannot help, in the midst of all their 
enthusiasm, having a suspicion when a book is dull. A aes | 
two-thirds the length of this prodigious family record, an 
arranged on some method that answers the pu of a plot, 
would be more effective among all kinds of readers. The only 
advantage which the authoress derives from the system she has 
adopted, except that of saving herself trouble, is the admiration 
she excites by the mere fact that a story written in such a way 
is readable. Hopes and Fears is much harder work than 
Heartsease or Terrace, but still'there is no one but 
its authoress who could have written it. 


Substantially this book is like all its predecessors. It has the 
faults and the merits of the religious novel. The teaching is 
excellent, and the young people are made the vehicle of suggest- 
ing many commendable shades of feeling ; but it betrays 
weakness that attends all mixtures of doctrinal controversy an 
love-making, and it represents life in an aspect which is neither 


untrue nor uninstructive, but is so narrow as to five the impres- 
sion of unreality. The religious novel is really a very weak 
controversial engine. The convertible character is like the 
imaginary atheist of the pulpit. It is a figure of straw stuffed 
out to look imposing, but obviously intended to be burnt. The 
triumphant controversialist invenis the enemy he overco 
and his triumph is therefore powerless except to people pre 
to share it. In Hopes and Fears a Unitarian governess is con- 
verted, and the chief effect her conversion produces is an uneasy 
sensation at find'ng the doctrine of the Atonement discussed in 
anovel. It is also worth considering that writing controver- 
sial novels is a game that many sides can play at. It so 
happens that at present the writer of Hopes and Fears has 
no rival, unless the authoress of Jvors and Ursula is to be 
considered one. The Church has it all its own way; but 
it might very easily happen that the next clever female novelist 
was a Roman Catholic, and she might arrange her characters 
so as to make everything tell against the English Church. 
* Hopes and Fears ; or, Scenes in the a 4 the A 
ot the “Hiei of Loudon: Pasker and Son. 
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Then, again, the religious novel is essentially narrow. It seems 
when we read it as if the only business and aim of life were 
to watch the characters of young people. These Charlecotes 
and Fulmorts only exist to be improved. They go through 
many events, but the events are om noticed with reference to 
their effect on character. There is indeed a little allusion to 
business, for one of the heroes is a young distiller, and he 
is so far eonverted that he partially abandons circulating 
his gin in London, and makes his money by sending 
it abroad. But, with the exception of this curious instance of 
moral improvement, the whole batch have got nothing to do but 
to fall in love and talk about their own and each other's cha- 
racters. They seem to care for nothing and to do nothing. 
Literature, art, politics, and science are a blank to them. The 
authoress appears every now and then to feel this, and she 
tries to introduce some connexion between her group of 
experimental moralists and the outer world; but her efforts 
are strangely unsuccessful. She goes so far as to get 
up a burglary and a trial, but she does it with so little interest 
and animation, and paints it with so little reality, that we are no 
more moved by the pistol-shooting of the burglar or the examina- 
tion of the chief female witness than by the usual walks and 
talks of the two families. The authoress does not really care or 
know the least about burglars, and she shows that she feels she 
is only making a concession to the low but common wish for 
incident when she puts in her robbery. In the same way she 
introduces towards the end of the story a young backwoodsman 
from Canada, who is to make himself usefu by marrying the most 
advanced of the improved young ladies, and we hope, when he 
appears, that at last we have gotinto a newline. Surely a young 
man who has been farming and surveying on the borders of Lake 
a must have something to say beyond describing his inner 
feelings. But this hope is a The young backwoods- 
man is as bad or good asany of them. He peed at once to the 
lady he is to marry how it brought out this quality and damped 
that to live in a swamp and lose a mare and save a cow, and then 
his business is done. He has a fine property bestowed on him by 
a distant relative, which he accepts “as a charge, not as a gift,” 
and he and his young woman retire to domestic felicity and 
mutual introspection. 

The authoress carries all this off with great dexterity, for she 
has much of that gift for novel writing which is rarely possessed, 
and which raises far above commonplace all that its possessor 
writes. The dialogue is always respectable, and there is an 
infusion of quiet fun which relieves many even of the heavier 
parts. There are also one or two new and interesting studies 
of character. One of the main subjects of the book is the 
attempt and failure of a maiden lady to educate and attach two 
orphan children. She is a most excellent person, and loves her 
wards devotedly ; but the boy, though he is fond of her, breaks 
away from her discipline, and the girl is simply repelled by the 
mixture of obtrusive fondness and rigid discipline with which 
she is treated. The subject is a very good one. lt isa most curious 
inquiry why the education of maiden aunts almost always fails. 
It seems as if no gain so great could befall a boy who has no parents 
to look after him as that he should be placed in the charge of a 
woman who will devote herself to his welfare, watch over his 
progress, and form his manners. And yet the wards of the best 
maiden ladies are proverbially among the worst and most dis- 

eeable of boys. The children seem to suck in the most un- 
pleasant qualities of the female character, and to travesty the 
good ones. They grow affected, whining, impertinent, and dis- 
respectful, at the same time that they cling timidly to their ~~ 
tectrees and echo the language in which she is accustomed to 
clothe her religious feelings. When they grow up the conse- 
uences are often much more fatal. Why this is so, and whether 
the usual errors of the spinster guardian can be remedied or 
provided against, would make a capital subject for a tale that was 
centred on the study of character, and it would have been in- 
teresting to see how the chief writer in this line dealt with the 
problem if she had but worked it out. It is impossible that the 
authoress of Hopes and Fears should not have something to tell 
us on any point of domestic life that engages her attention; and 
she brings out with considerable force the probability that the very 
excess of affection bestowed on the child by a person on whom 
the child has no natural claim for so much love may be injurious. 
But the authoress only ee the subtler shades of character 
in the spinster that might tell on the child, to leave them unde- 
picted. She represents her spinster as having a dreaminess 
mixed with a sternness of character, which alienates one at least 
of her wards by its unreality. Unfortunately, this, though often 
alluded to, is not worked out. It was, we may suppose, beyond 
the power of the authoress to do more than conceive a cast of 
character which would have — very high imagination to 
clothe with a definite shape. The dreaminess of the ‘hoping 
and fearing” spinster is only offered us asa fact. We do not 
trace it in her words or actions. It would probably have 
taken the authoress out of the very narrow range in which she 
confines herself had she attempted to show what this dreami- 
ness was. She would have had to describe real practical life, 
in order to contrast dreaminess with it, whereas the whole 
life of inner feeling and the development of character is 
so nearly dreamy that extra dreaminess could only be in- 
troduced as a caricature. The drawing of the spinster’s 
character is also over-clouded by a theory of “idols” which we do 
not quite understand. She is always being reproved and reproving 


herself for making idols of her wards, and the bad consequences 
of her training are supposed in some way to flow from this 
idolatry. But she is also represented as teaching and training 
them to the best of her ability, making every present sacrifice to 
ensure their future welfare, and punctually discharging every 
collateral duty that is incumbent on her. The truth appears to 
be that the authoress saw that too 
why the spinster guardian generally fails, and she knew that too 
— affection may be a cause of what the Bible calls idolatry ; 

ut when she came to work her story out, she forgot to connect 
the two reflections. She describes how the spinster's fussy affec- 
tion was apt to be boring, but she does not describe how it in 
any way passed into idolatry. It would have introduced a 
complexity into the character, to manage which she felt practi- 
cally unequal. So far as description goes, her characters are 
complex ; but as presented in the working out of the story, they 
are very simple. This is the result of a want of imagination, 
and it is worth remarking that want of imagination is the intel- 
lectual characteristic which all this study of ¢ ter in religious 
novels principally indicates. A writer of imagination gives a 
sketch that represents both the complexity of outward life and 
the complexity of individual character. The writer of religious 
novels cuts down life to the very narrowest limits, and considers 
how persons with one main characteristic will act on each other 
in a family circle. 

The most conspicuous person in the story is the spinster’s 
female ward, and she is far the most successful of all the 
characters in the book. She is a study of the fast young lady 
of the present day. She flirts desperately, and outrages propriety, 
and writes the most flippant notes. She is charming, daring, 
and naughty, and makes every one fear, love, and obey her. At 
last she comes to grief, quarrels with her relations, goes out as 
governess, repents, and marries an elderly curate. This young 
lady deserves very considerable praise. When she is naughty 
she is not too naughty ; and when she is good she is not too good. 
She is always a lady, always respects herself, and never does any- 
thing very wrong. But she makes all her friends miserable, and is 
always checking her own impulses to good. The authoress, as 
she tells us towards the end of the book, wishes to impress the 
lesson or record the opinion, that the character which possesses 
those qualities that lead a young woman to be fast is the least 
likely to carry goodness to a high pitch. So, when Lucilla’s 
spirit is broken, and she asks forgiveness all round, and goes off 
to Spain with her curate, she does not get further than hking to 
be with an honest good man who is fond of her, and makes her 
anxious to do her duty by him, but does not tease her by strain- 
ing towards too high a standard. Lucilla is the gem of the book. 
While she is fast she amuses us, and any little amusement in the 
posting up of the family record is very precious. After she has 
done with her fastness, her slow progress towards good, and the 
imperfection of her reformation, are pleasingly and truthfully 
drawn. It is one of the secrets of the authoress’s success that 
she generally contrives to have one female character who cheers 
usa little as we plod along. Violet was the making of Hearésease, 
and the Camel-Leopard was the making of Dynevor Terrace. 

There is one feature in Hopes and Fears which did not ap- 
pear in the earlier writings of the anthoress. The book is 
pervaded with a melancholy which the writer ascribes to her 
sense that the things believed in, and cared for, and loved in her 
ree are caviare to this generation. She feels that intel- 

ectually she is isolated. She has no successors, but only the 
dreariest and feeblest crowd of imitators; and the books that 
are most telling on the generation she addresses are of an en- 
tirely different kind from her own. No one, as she pathetically 
exclaims, except middle-aged old maids, thinks as she thinks. 
The generation to which, Wy. inheritance, if not by standing, she 
belonged, “fed on Scott, Wordsworth, and Fouqué, took their 
theology from the British Critic and their taste from Pugin ; 
the new generation is that of Kingsley, Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
the Saturday Review.” “Chivalry,” she goes on to tell us, “ has 
given way to common sense ;” and perhaps this may be true on 
the whole, although that common sense is not wholly 
victorious may be gathered from the remarkable disquisitions 
on political economy which one of these destroyers of chival 
contributes to the Cornhill Magazine. The authoress looks wi 
a clear eye and a stout heart on the facts before her. She does 
not attempt to disguise from herself that the world has not gone 
as she wished. The phase of thought which coloured her mind 
is rapidly oar eggs She herself has changed with the 
current of the times. e can hardly help describing the change 
by saying that she has grown wiser, though this sounds like a 
patronizing insult. But still the impression of increased breadth 
of mind and largeness of view which her book leaves is too stron 
to my unnoticed. She writes in a different way, thinks less of 
little things, and more of great things. She is on her guard 
against extravagances which she once admired, and rebukes follies 
which she once loved. We do not venture to praise a lady be- 
cause her sincerity and her warmth of feeling have been rewarded 
by new powers of seeing and judging. Her praise and her re- 
ward are too much her own to admit the intrusion of anything 
more than a respectful recognition from others. But it is im- 
possible wholly to abstain from noticing that she really has grown 
more able to sympathize with and therefore to influence the new 
eneration, while she has retained her power to write what 
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REMAINS OF RICHARD RUSH.* 


it is common to estimate the value of various forms of govern- 
ment according to the merits of the class of men whom they 
have a tendency to bring to the surface. In recent years, the 
test has often been applied to the Volt ge of England. 
The complaint is becoming constantly louder that second-rate 
and commonplace men are those who, under the prevailing 
system, become our rulers. We do not mean to assert that the 
test is altogether a fair one. There is a great deal to be said 
for the predominance of commonplace men. If it is essential 
that governors should feel a sympathy with the governed, 
it is obvious that that sympathy is more likely to be found in 
those who are on the same intellectual level as the average of 
mankind than in those who stand above it. Anyhow, whether 
this state of things be a good or a bad symptom, it is easy to see 
that the rising generation of statesmen are more likely to con- 
firm than to change it. It is natural to look to the — 
which, from circumstances of race and language, on the whole 
bears the most analogy to our own, to see if the same process is 
going on heaves is the only ground on which the remains 
of Mr. Rush can claim to be interesting. The general impres- 
sion is, that in this respect America is in a worse condition than 
England, and the literary achievements of Mr. Rush are not 
calculated to dissipate that belief. If he is to pass as a specimen, 
the disease of mediocrity is far more virulent on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Presidents—like Popesand heads of colleges—are, of 
course, as a general rule, inferior men, for the simple reason that 
they have made fewest enemies, and excite fewest fears. But the 
American diplomatists are usually supposed to be the pick of 
their public men, and Mr. Rush, having been accredited 
to the Courts of France and England, may be assumed 
to have been no bad sample of his profession. If so,-the dete- 
rioration of American public men from the gigantic mental 
stature of the Revolutionary heroes must have been more rapid, 
as well as more complete, than any degeneracy we haveto lament in 
England. The bookisa collection of essays, diaries, and letters from 
the pen of Mr. Rush, published by his sons within three months 
after his death, which took place during the present year. It is 
a very dull and a very unprofitable book indeed. The style is in- 
flated, and not always grammatical ; the thoughts are washy and 
humdrum ; and there is not evenatrace of those powers of obser- 
vation which are often to be found in minds where the reflective 
faculty is at its lowest. He lived in times, and was present at 
conjunectures in Europe, when an American Boswell, seeing 
things from an independent point of view, might have left to 
posterity an invaluable bequest. He was Minister in England 
during the last eight years of the Liverpool Administration—the 
epoch when the Eldon system of government was at its culmina- 
tion, and quick observers might have discerned, without difli- 
culty, the beginning of the end. He was againin London at the 
time of the death of King William—a moment when a reaction 
in an opposite direction was setting in with full force. He was 
Minister in France during a still more eventful period—the 
years 1847, 1848, 1849. And yet it would puzzle the most careful 
student to detect, in the records he has left of what he saw 
and thought on these occasions, a single fact of importance which 
was not known before, or a single original thought or novel re- 
flection upon passing events. 

Yet, in spite of this preternatural dulness, the book has an 
interest of its own. It is a study of natural history. It may 
not be very inviting, but it iscurious. It gives usa glimpse into 
the future of the Anglo-Saxon race. It cannot be without inte- 
rest to know what is the manner of men that is more and more 
monopolizing the government of the most powerful race in the 
world. The day of commonplace men is hastening fast to its 
meridian—and Mr. Rush was a typical commonplace man. He was 
just the sort of man who, theoretically, ought to have held office 
under a democratic Republic. Speculative politicians have often 
taken great pains to depict the kind of man whom it was ante- 
cedently probable that a democracy would tend to exalt. It is 
very seldom that these political predietions are worth wy So 
As a rule, they egregiously miscarry. The elements of human 
nature are far too numerous and subtle to make a calculation 

ible of the results which, in course of time, a nation will 
evelope out of any given political institutions. But in this 
case the actual result coincides marvellously with the @ priori 
reasoni Mr. Rush answers as faithfully to the theory of what 
an American public man is likely to be, as one of Faraday’s ex- 
periments to the lecture that has gone before it. A public man 
who exists by the favour of the democracy must be thoroughly 
free from all acute susceptibilities or sensitive refinement ; other- 
wise he never will be able to go through the humiliations which his 
exacting and rough-natured patrons are in the habit of requiring. 
His sense of the ridiculous must be as blunt as a physician's sense 
of smell; otherwise his life will be a constant torment to him. It 
is essential to his comfort that he should have a good deal of 
solid, tough vanity, alive to compliments and the pleasures of 
popularity, not disconcerted by rebuffs, and not over-nice in the 
article of self-respect. It is not convenient that he should be 
addicted to close thought, or any but the most superficial style of 
reasoning; otherwise he will be unintelligible to his admirers. 


* Occasional Productions, Political, Diplomatic, and Miscellaneous. 
the late Richard Rush, Edited by his Executors, Philadelphia: 
Lippincott 1860. 


In style he should have a ney to fustian, which, like strong 
onions, has a pleasant piquancy for the popular taste. On the 
other hand, he must be patriotic, for it is the one quality which 
masses of men never lack ; and, among Teutonic nations at least, 
a good private character, so far as the domestic relations of life 
are concerned, will help him very considerably. 

As nearly as we can discover, this was precisely Mr. Rush’s 
character, as it is unfolded by the volume before us. He ar- 
ranged his papers for posthumous publication, so that everything 
they contain may be held to have received the approval of his 
mature judgment. Read in this light, they are a wonderful 
monument of the bluntness of his taste and his callousness to 
ridicule. Schoolboy themes, whose triteness of thought and tur- 
gidity of language would make even schoolboys dislike to confess 
the authorship, are given without wincing to the world, as spe- 
cimens of composition deliberately selected from among a vast 
mass of papers. That we may not be guilty of any national 

rtiality, we will select a sample particularly complimentary in 
its tone to England. He is describing Louis Napoleon’s first 
diplomatic reception after his election to the Presidency :— 

The Ambassador of d could not be missed. His presence was too 
memorable in the his' it recalls, ever to be forgotten. He was the sole 
person in the group, as far as Europe was concerned, whose nation never bent 
the knee to | sain ea the only one who from the inning looked him 
steadfastly in the face undismayed, and saw through him er his mask ; 
whose Parliament, whose unfettered press, spoke the truth out to nations 
trumpet-tongued, more resounding than his war bugles on their frontiers, or 
in their capitals; who shattered his marine to pieces, whenever it ventured 
out of port, by her naval thunders; drove him from the seas maddened and 
helpless, except in his cherished, yet ever fruitless vengeance, against the 
Power that thwarted his plans of dominion, and held cheap his threats of in- 
vasion, in the face of his tful column at Boulogne—a Power ghat at one 
time fought against him single-handed, Russia in turn —— way, and 
fought with only the more vigour; who fought him to the last, and by her 
invincible resolution and perseverance, encouraged and aided others in going 
on with the fight, until at length Europe was roused to indignation under his 
stupendous a and down he came, amidst of universal joy, from 
the height gained by his remorseless sword—France, who had been mingli 

bin langaly her cheats of of tho 

eliverance. 

There was one other in that whose country never was in fear 
of him, but protested his first to the Minister of 
the United States. He could readily contribute his congratulations where 
the object of them, reared, as he said, in the school of misfortune, had risen 
on the free and immense vote of the tenth of December; and who declared 
that peace was the dearest of his desires, and that he felt bound in honour to 
deliver over the government to his successor at the end of four years with the 
public liberty intact. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a a ambassador in a 
momentous crisis sitting down to his diary, and writing such 
inimitable trash—and then, ten years later, deliberately setting 
the effusion apart for publication. We can hardly resist the 
temptation of believing that his editors inserted it in a fit of 
generous enthusiasm, in order to set off their father's styie. It 
beats Bartre’s Carmagnoles, or Lord Malmesbury on “ universal 
truths.” Another distinguishing feature of the character we 
have described, which comes out very markedly in these pages, 
is the strong colouring of vanity, both personal and patriotic. 
In his diary, and in his letters to his wife, where his thoughts 
may be — to flow in their most natural language, com- 
pliments either to America or to himself are the only subject 
upon which he dwells with real complacency. In his narrative 
of his French Mission, crowded as the period was with events, 
this narrow range of interests is _ striking. There are plenty 
of things that are ‘‘conspicuous by their absence,” and for 
which a reader naturally looks. A man in a high position, 
resident in Paris, who kept a diary ogre | the Year of Revolutions, 
ought to have something more to tell posterity than the bare 
outline of events that can be found in any almanack. There 
are many mysteries connected with that time which the memoirs 
and correspondence of those who acted in it must dis- 
close to the future historian. The secret intrigues which 

roduced the revolution of ereety, the risings of May and 

une, the temporary dictatorship of Cavaignac, the blind or 
= weakness of admitting a Bona to compete for the 
idency, are matters on which those who were living in the 
midst of those events, and of the chief actors in them, must 
needs have much to tell. Of all this there is no vestige in the 
diary. But, as a set-off, every compliment to the author, every 
occasion on which he conceived himself to stand in an advan- 
tageous position, and every official laudation of America, from 
Louis Phi ippe, or Lamartine, or Louis Napoleon, are carefully 
and laboriously recorded. In fact, these are the only portions of 
his journal which the author might not have copied out of the 
newspapers. It is possible, of course, that this reticence is due 
not to ignorance or want of observation, but to more honourable 
motives. He may have shrunk from making revelations while 
those were still living whom they might wound or injure. 
that be the true account of this book’s peculiar insipidity, those 
who value the author’s memory will regret his choice of exe- 
cutors. rig bey not only exposed his literary peculiarities to the 
world, but they have needlessly exaggerated his want of diplo- 
matic intelligence and activity. To most men the necessity of 
eviscerating a book of all that could give it interest or value 
would have seemed sufficient reason for suppressing it altogether. 
We do not, in that case, complain of what has been omitted so 
much as of what has been said. We donot object to his hates 
back his corn, if he saw good reason so to do; but why 
ith the chaff? a 
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PECOCK’S REPRESSOR* 


Rew PECOCK, Bishop of Chichester in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, was one of the most remarkable 
age of his age. He has the credit of being the author 

f the earliest philosophical treatise extant in the language; and 
he is claimed by his most recent biographer as a typal example 
of the moderation and common-sense which, as exkibited in the 
writings of the “ judicious” Hooker, have been supposed to be 

iarly characteristic of the best school of English theologians. 

t his fate has been rather a hard one. Entering the lists of 
religious controversy as a champion of the Church and the 
hierarchy to which he belonged, against the Lollards and 
Wicliffites of that day, he was judged by his own side to have 
used weapons of a double edge, no less dangerous to his friends 
than to his foes. Kosettinaty, he was not only disavowed, but 

rsecuted and obliged to recant, and pine io | to end his days 
in enforced seclusion. gg VI., in the statutes of King’s 
College, Cambridge—still in force, unless the University Com- 
missioners have rescinded them during the present year—even 
coupled him with his original opponent as joint heresiarchs. 
Every scholar on that foundation was obliged to swear “ quod 
non favebit opinionibus, damnatis erroribus, aut heresibus 
Jobannis Wycklyfe, Reginaldi Peacocke, neque alicujus alterius 
heretici, quamdiu vixerit in hoc mundo, sub pena perjurii et ex- 
— ipso facto.” Of course, therefore, at the Reformation 

ecock was reckoned by the winning side as a confessor for the 
truth, and Foxe sings his praises indiscriminatingly in his Book of 
Martyrs. At last, however, the pendulum has recovered its 
Proper balance, and Mr. Churchill Babington enables us to 
understand without prejudice on either side the true opinions 
and real merits of this long-misjudged divine. 

In an admirable Introduction prefixed to this edition of the 
Repressor, Mr. Babington gives a succinct life of the author, 
based upon a former biography by Lewis, but corrected and im- 

ved by much original research. It seems that Reginald 
ecock was a Welshman, born somewhere near St. Asaph about 
Pi He studied with great, success at Oxford, and became 
ellow of Oriel in 1417. His first patron was Humphrey Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Gloucester, by whom, in 1431, he was pro- 
moted to the mastership of Whittington College in London, to 
which was attached the rectory of St. Michael in Riola. This 
College, by the way, was situated near the Three Cranes in the 
Vintry, and the dedication of the church, corrupted into St. 
Michael Royal, still survives in conjunction with St. Martin 
Vintry. Here, for thirteen years, Pecock laboured by his writings 
to convince the Lollards of their errors, until in 1444, by the 
influence of his patron, the Protector, he was consecrated to the 
See of St. Asaph. Hitherto there is no evidence of indiscretion 
on his part, but shortly after this we find him, in a sermon at 
Paul’s Cross, undertaking the Quixotie defence of unpreaching 
and non-resident bishops. This was an ill-advised step, for his 
own practice, as an active preacher and controversialist, was 
inconsistent with his theory. But this was his peculiar weak- 
ness. Mr. Babington describes him “as having a special predi- 
leetion for ae established practice which admitted of 
a specious rather a solid vindieation.” “ Not,” he adds, 
“that he was consciously dishonest; on the eontrary, his in- 
tegrity and sincerity are indubitable ; but his natural deposition 
inclined him to take as conservative a view of affairs as possible, 
while his unbounded vanity continually led him to weave subtle 
and elegant arguments, weak and flimsy, indeed, as the threads 
of a spider, but which served admirably to bring out and to dis- 
play his own acuteness and ingenuity.” As might have been ex- 
peeted, this sermon brought down upon the rash preacher a host 
of enemies, foremost among whom was “ Doctor Millington de 
Cantabrigia, egregie determinans contra R. Pecock.” However, 
the Bishop, naturally enough, official censure from his 
brethren of ieee order, who were supported, says Mr. 
Babington, signi ly, “by some secular Gala, who hated 

ing.” 

Pecock's earlier works have mostly disappeared. His Donet 
into Cristen Religioun—that is, Grammar (so called from the 

marian Donatus)—has never been published. But his 

ssor is now printed for the first time @ manuscript in 

the University Library at Cambridge, collated with one in the 
Bodleian. This remarkable work, which was composed about 
1449, is an elaborate defence of the clergy from the unjust asper- 
sions of the “ lay-party” or “ Bible-men”—as he calls the Lollards. 
The points upon which Pecock vindicates the practice of the 
Church of his time, are six—viz., the use of images ; pilgrimages ; 
the holding of land by ecclesiastics ; the orders of the ministry ; 
the papal and episcopal authority ; and the institution of religious 
orders. The arguments of the Lollards oe these practices 
are first stated and then answered; so that we have here an 
authentie view of the religious controversy of the time which is 
of the highest historical interest and value. It must not be sup- 
posed that Pecock in this treatise is a thoroughgoing partisan of 
existing abuses. On the contrary, he clearly aims at temperate 
improvements in the Church as a means of avoiding more violent 


measures. 
Mr. Babington has pointed out, with much skill, that the dis- 
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satisfaction with the existing state of religion in the fifteenth 
century was not confined to-an extreme party such as that of the 
Lollards. If these were the precursors of the Puritans of the 
next age, there were more moderate theologians whose legitimate 
successors were the great men who impressed their character 
upon the reformed Church of England. Among these, and not 
among the more favoured objects of Foxe’s hero-worship, ought 
Pecock to be reckoned. Of course his views were somewhat 
inconsistent. On the one hand, he argued for the extremest 
stretch of the Papal supremacy. On the other, he was the 
vehement advocate for reason against authority, and for the 
sufficiency of Scripture as the rule of faith. But here, again, he 
was as much opposed to the “narrow scripturalism,” as Mr. 
Babington calls it, of the one side, as to the absolute dogmatism 
of the other. It is no small praise of Pecock’s argumentative 
and literary powers, that Hallam has said of the introduction to 
the Repressor, that it “ contains passages well worthy of Hooker, 
both for weight of matter and dignity of style.” We quote the 
present editor's general character of the work :— 
Yet, after every deduction has been made, his will ever be re- 
garded as a masterly performance. Fulness of vives of expres- 
sion, argumentative sagacity, extensive peg oy and critical ski distinguish 
almost every chapter. His disquisition on the fabulousness of Constantine’s 
donation, occasioned by an absurd argument of the Lollards in connexion 
with that donation, is, considering the age in which it appeared, a surprising 
piece of criticism. And, in palliation of some of Pecock’s grossest errors, it 
may be observed that they arise partly from ignorance of the Greek langu 
which at that time was almost wholly unknown in this country, and partly 
from his being imposed upon, in common with his age, by spurious produc- 
tions, such as those which have been fathered upon Dionysius the Areopagite. 
It is no exaggeration to affirm that Pecock’s ry te 4 is the earliest piece of 
ee philosophical disquisition of which our lish prose literature can 
t. As such, it possesses no small interest for philologist and for the 
lover of letters generally. 


To retirn to Pecock’s history. In 1450 he was translated to 
the bishopric of Chichester. His first patron, the Duke of 
Gloucester, had already fallen, and William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, was now in favour with Margaret of Anjou. To him 
he owed this new promotion. But Suffolk’s death left him with- 
out protectors at Court, and both the Queen and the King re- 
garded him with personal dislike. At a Council held at West- 
minster, in the autumn of 1457, a storm of indignation burst upon 
him. Among the charges brought against him was this, “that he 
had written on profound subjects in the English language. What 
else but mischief to the ignorant vulgar could be expected from 
such productions?” And yet these English treatises were written 
with the express purpose of bringing back the Lollards to con- 
formity. Pecock, in fact, was quite in advance of his age in the 
matter of religious toleration. He deliberately — per- 
suasion to compulsion in dealing with dissidents. He maintained 
this proposition in particular, that “ the clergy shall be condemned 
at the last cay, if by clear wit they draw not men into consent of 
true faith otherwise than by fire, and sword, and hangment; 
although I will not deny,” he adds, ‘these second means to 
be lawful, provided the former be first used.” This was 
certainly a degree of enlightenment far above his contem- 

raries, and even many of his successors in after times. 

owever, his enemies demanded that his books should be 
examined by a commission; and accordingly, twenty-four 
doctors —_— to Archbishop Bourchier and his assessors, 
of whom Waynflete was one, that the nine books submitted to 
them were full of heresies. In particular, one John Bury, an 
Augustinian friar, published a Reply to the Repressor, under 
the title of the Gladius Salomonis. Of this treatise, which is 
very learned, acute, and ingenious, Mr. Babington gives us 
ious excerpts in an appendix. Bury's aim is to prove that 

“ Scripture, and not reason, is the true mother of living morality.” 
The whole discussion between Pecock and Bury relates to questions 
about which Mr. Babington judiciously pronounces no opinion, 
remarking that “ they concern the very foundation of morals, 
and are likely to afford matter of disputation to ingenious men 
so long as the world shall last.” Finally, Pecock was condemned 
by the Primate, and, shrinking from the alternative of being 
handed over to the secular arm, abjured his opinions publicly 
before twenty thousand persons at Paul's Cross. Among the 
pro itions which he reeanted were some which he had never 

ld or maintained. It is to be regretted that his courage failed 
him so signally ; but some allowance ought to be made for the 

iarity of his position. We must not forget that the works 
‘or which he was punished were composed in defence of the 
unreformed Church against Lollardism. He seems to have been 
utterly confounded at the unexpected turn which things had taken, 
and it is no wonder that he hesitated to throw in his lot with 
the religionists against whom he had been 80 long in controversy. 
Had a wiser and more moderate spirit prevailed in the hierarchy 
of that day, the Reformation would probably have been accom- 
plished in England half a century earlier, and with far jess 
damage to existing institutions. 

Pecock’s books were burnt publicly at Paul's Cross, and also in 
Oxford—the University signalizing itself, says the editor, “in 
behalf of the orthodox or winning side,” and going in solemn 
procession to the bonfire at Quatre-voix, now Carfax, the place 
where four roads met, Curiously enough, upon an appeal to 
Rome, Pecock obtained bulls of restitution to his see from the 
Pope. But, the King resisting, the deprived Bishop thought it 
best to accept a pension and retire to Thorney Abbey, where he 
remained in a kind of easy imprisonment till his death. Fabyan’s 
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Chronicle says that he was “kept in mewe ever while he lyved 


after ;” and there is no reason to believe, as Bale Foxe in- 
sinuate, that he was privily made away with. 
att Babington sums up the matter by dec that Pecock 


“the acute propounder of a ratio F iety against unreason- 
ing Saal most unreasonable opponents.” His true position in con- 
troversial histor Aang been singularly mistaken both by friends 
and enemies. Index Expurgatorius of Madrid calls him 
“a false bishop and a Lutheran professor at Oxford.” But 
Wharton, and Waterland, and Hallam have done full justice to 
his i mover It is not necessary to follow the present editor 
h his careful summary of all the numerous works of this 
c writer, so far as they are known to exist, or are mentioned 
ge as authors. Mr. Babington deserves the highest credit for 
his scholarlike edition of this memorable book. We could wish 
that all the publications under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, of which series this forms one, had fallen into equall o~ 
petent hands. A most useful and learned glossary is added 
which the obsolete words and poten oR forms of Pecock's 8 
English are carefully explained. 

Few local customs or contemporary historical facts are men- 
tioned in the Repressor. We learn, however, that the London 
artisans of different trades wore different costumes, and that 
houses were decorated with branches and flowers on Midsummer 
Eve. London Bridge was supported by rents, upon which fact 
Pecock founds an argument, which may serve as a specimen of 
his language and spelling :— 

Alwey and euer, sithen the brigge of Londoun was endewid with temperal 
rentis, the same brigge hath be febler and febler, and euer schal so be into 
tyme he be at his laste cast. What folewith here of? Schulen men seie her 
of to folewe, that thilk temperal endewing so Zouun into the mentenance of 
the bri is harmeful or yuel to the rigge? Alle men witen weel that 
it not so folewith. 

There is also a reference to miracle plays, which we may, per- 
haps, quote, as attention has been calle Fd to the dramatic per- 
formances this summer at Ammergau, in the Tyrol :— 

Except whanne a quyk paces in a pley to be hangid nakid on a cros 
and to be in semyng woundid and scourgid, And this bifallith ful seelde 
and in fewe placis and cuntrees. 


Clocks are mentioned in one place as a recent invention, and 
there are some curious facts about London topography. Here 
are three popular superstitions noticed in one sentence as untrue 
and absurd :— 

As is this opinioun, that a man which stale sumtyme a birthan of thornis 
was sett in to the moone, there forto abide for euere ; and this opinioun, that 
Saint Michaelis bonys resten in the Mount Michael ; and this opinioun, that 
iij sistris (whiche ben spiritis) comen to the cradilis of infantis, for to sette to 

babe what schal bifalle to him. 


Mr. Babington’s volumes will be welcome to the philologist 
and antiquary, as well as to the theologian and student of secular 
and ecclesiastical history. 
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Bares DEPOSIT STABLISHED 1844), 


PALL MALL EAST, CAPITAL STOOK, £ 


Partios rous of investing Mon ested to examine the Plan of aoa Bank of 
by a high rate of interest m may Pobtained with am) ample 
made by special y be: withdrawn without no 
interest is payable in January and Pruly. 


PETER naging Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application _— 


U NITY JOINT STOCK BANK. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1856. 
Offices: 10, CANNON-STREET, CrTY; 1, NEW COVENTRY-STREET, HAYMARKET. 
opened with parties respectably introduced, and interest allowed 
Le “i and and upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at the 
£3 per cent., if repayable on demand. 
£4 per cent., if deposited subject to thirty days’ notice of withdrawal. 


MECHI, Chairman. 
GLo 


. TERRY, General Manager. 
CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARK GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


The following Resctution of the Board relating to “ Days of Grace” was extensively 
published in 
“That e Renewal of ANNUAL FIRE Po icrss, the conditions 
hed to Gu LOB POLICIES do al all persons desirous of 
continuing their Annual Fire Insurances are 8 for the payment 
of the Ren Premium, AND THAT DURING THOSE FIFTEEN DAYS THE POLICY 
OF FULL FORCE AND VIRTUE.” 


The progress of the FIRE | poste pee of the Globe is indicated by the following amounts 


of Fire Insurance Duty (at the fixed rate of 3s. per cent.) paid to Government by the G/ove. 
in 1851, 55, and 
Year. Great Ireland. Total. 
1851 £33,515 754 
"55 4, 613 41,598 
44,765 


Being an advance of ‘oe) TWENTY- FIVE PER Cent. in Nine Years. 


The CASH PAYMENT under the Division ft) Ap ng Pg —— declared on GLOBE 
enereaeine LIFE PoLicrgEs is equal at to considerably more than a 
YEAR'S PREMIUM on Policies of Six stand 


ng. 
No we ae for Volunteer Rifle or Militia Service within the United Kingdom. 
All kinds of ANNUITY business transacted. 
By Order of the Board, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OrricE—LIVERPOOL. 
Lonpow Orrice—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 

hairman—Henry Bruce, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
Henry Pov P. Alderson, son, and Co.), 26, 

enry Fowler, or, ea. ( a our’s Doek, So uthwark, 

jomas Will 
Samuel Lloyd St Stacey, 


BANKERS—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. 
MzpicaL Edward Pol loek Esq., M.D. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs, J. and J. W Sewell. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
SPECIAL FEATURE.—Non-forfeiture of Policies. The insurer right, 
nary Life Policy, after three years, to cease his payments, and obtai a Free Policy for 
the total amount of premiums paid, and whatever bonus may have been ndded 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
to the nature of the risk, and will be found as 


Life Assurance in 


The rates of p 
Applications for agencies requested, 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 
H. P. TAPLIN, London Secretary. 
‘THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE, 
BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


robe ma effected before 15th November next will participate in the Division of Profits 
to en yA 43 at a date, and secure a Year’s Additional Bonus over later entrants at 


“The Standard was established in 1825. 
The Pires Division of i Eee took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
ded in 1860 will be those which have accumulated since 1855. 


The Profits to be divides 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL 289,231 13 5 

The 


DRESSING- -CASES, DRESSING-BAGS, and 1 highly-finished 


Elegancies for Presentation in 8 Ivory- -handled Cutlery, Every 
for the Toilet and Work ables —MECHI and 113, Regent-street ; 
4, hall-street; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of maki 

= Spring Ms Mattress} tatte, The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress 
so heavy: 

The “SOM ELASTIQUE PORTATIF ” is made in three separate parts, and 

jon together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of 

wool or horse-hair, it cannot harhour moth, to which the wenal 8 ring ee is very 


liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Sp tresses, 
ft. ” ” 2100 
3 ” 260 
4 ft.6in. pas 8 00 
5 ft. » ” 50 
5 6in. pd 
e “SOMMIE BLASTIQUS PORTATIF,” combines the advantages of 
aatiity, durabiiity, cleanliness, portability, and chi 
‘An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Room Furniture sent free by 
post on application. 


HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


THE SPRING MATTRESS pape PATENT) or 
SOMNIER TUCKER, which is ner a4 mee in use in this country, throughout the 

Continent of in Al if Tron, or 
Wood Bed more "support 


The SPRING MATTRESS 
Bedding 


s kept in Stock by most 
Upholsterers and the kingdom, 
from the Manufacturers, 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, Wholesale Cabinet Manufacturers, Upholsterers, and 
Bedding W ‘Warehousemen, 6, Finsbury-pavement, SS E.C, 


THE PRICES ARE AS UNDER :— 


‘CKER’S PATE 
arehousemen 


» 4 ” 4ft. 6in, 
» 5, ” ” 5 ft. 6 
” 5 ft. 3in. 6 
» 4, ” se. 6in. 
7 $26 

Purchasers are cular observe that each Mattress bears the Patent 
Label, as any not rine that will be an Infringement of the Patent. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. _ 
EAL NICKEL SILVE iptrotneed more than twenty-five ago by 
URTON, when PLATED n process of Messrs. ++ 
Co., is beyond all comparison the very bes' cle, a to sterling silver, that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or pat. - ,» as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


or Lily in 
ver | Brunswic iiitary, 
Pattern, | Pattern | Pattern, | 
£ a. d. £8. d. £ a, £38. da. 
12 Table Forks .. 113 0 24 210 0 215 0 
1 113 0 24 210 0 215 0 
1 140 112 1145 0 117 6 
I 140 112 16 0 1177 0 
1 016 0 12 1 0 170 
0 O18 01 0 015 0 
060 08 0 0 096 
066 010 ono 012 0 
4 04 0 0 050 
018 02 0 6 026 
0926 03 040 046 
Fish 140 0 112 0 
K 026 05 0960 
Ladle 0W 0 017 017 0 100 
Sifter. 033 O04 0 0 056 
919 9 13 10 8 | 1419 6 640 


article to be had singly prices. An ~ chest to the and 

tive number of knives, &c. Tea and co ae cote, im corner 
dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, a at prices, kinds of re: re-piating done 
by the patent process, 


COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in 


newest and most récherché Dis 
27s. the set of six; el 


£16 10s, the set; Block-tin Hot-water 


£3 
Britannia metal, 22s. to 778.; Electro-plated on 


Dishes, with wells for gravy, 1 
Nickel, full size, £11 11s, 


ILLIAM S8. BURTON’ S GENERAL FURNISHING 


to £6 8s. the set; "sheftela plated. 
28, to 30s. ; 


LHONMONGERY CATALOGUE ag ba bet gratis, and free by hy pest. contains 
upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Si iver and a 
ater Dishes, 


, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal oe Dish-Covers, Hot Wate: 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen ps, Tea Trays, an 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cut oF. aths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Tass 

ding, Bed urniture, &c., with wen of of Prices 8 and Plans of the Twent 
large Show-Rooms, at 39, Lge tna 3 W.; » 1A, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, an 
Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, don. 


re ral —DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


Pp ds of 
ILL, THOS. THOMSON, 
i. JONES WILLIAMS, tary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attonds at the London Office daily at Half-past One. 


DINBURG co RG EET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN .. 66, BACK VILL STREET. 


BASss'’s 2 EAST INDIA PALE ALE. — The OCTOBER 
S are arriving, in Casks of Eighteen Gallons and upwards. 
tty BROTHERS, and CO., 3, St. James’s-street, 8.W. 


AULLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended od by 
LrsBie now be had in the finest co: 


dozen perial 

= Imperial Halfepints, 

Address and Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was, th the constant 
advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. INDIA T 
COMPANY are still supplyin ig Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s, 


‘THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 

and “Tea an Coffes to the value of 40s., sent ca: age to any 
railway station or market town in :Pnsland, A Price Current free by post on Spplication.. 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” ' 
LEA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
rye is pronounced by oisseurs to be a most agreeable addition to every variety 
*,* See the names of LEA and PERRINS wpon every Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 


MU 
itary analizatio: 


ew Assurances effected 
MILLIONS STERLING. 


Souchong 


m of of Food, repo’ of their purity and 
- FR are to be obtained of all Grocers and | alin Parnonsgmen in the United 
They indispe ith Game ashes, Stews, and 
vour.— 

and Purveyors to the Queen, a, moat dlicoi 


from Newfoundland, and the Li, nt Brown from Norw: 
er been he Fish being 
have 
the best and most for 
more econo! 


= 3 Brown, Is, r Pint, or 3s. art ; 
or, in pint Bottles” 108. Mi 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


AREas a safe and valuable Med Medicine, restoring from Sickness to 


TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOUR OF PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
BELGRAVE VILLA, CHIPPENHAM, WILTS, 
derived, under the blessi 
EMEN,—I have deri under the blessin; so much benefit takin 
Live | Pris, that I wish to make this public statement of thets valuable effieacy” 


to 1856, my wi 


doctor was ever in attendance, his bill amounted 
ent, 


ndance the 
you 47 accept our united and most grateful Wy part of for the marvellous efficacy 
LS, 


ble LIFE PILLS 
Iam, Gentlemen, yours very obediently, 
J. G. HARRIS, 
(Many years a Schoolmaster at Pimlico, and Public Teacher and Lecturer.) 
Messrs. T. RoBERTS and Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, 
In Boxes, price 1s. 14d., 2s. 0d., and in Family Packets, 11s. each. Sold by all Chemists 
ERVE.—That d the sides of eac uine Medicine is 
GovERNMENT StaMP, on which is engraved WHITE letters on a 
ground, the words 8 LIFE PILLS.” 


PARR’S 
Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and CO., 
&, CRANR-couRr, FLEFT-#T REET, LONDON, 


of your 
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Just published, 
DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes :—. 
x 2 inches—For tur Pocket. 
x 


x » ” 
x » For tus Dzsx. 


To be had of all ane and Stationers, 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons by they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the bighoss character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded. 


Be ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
a and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
hangimy . Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
Gagne and MINERALOGY. — Elementary Collections, 


which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science 
ad at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, of J. TENNANT, Mi to 
i Strand, London. ‘Also, Geolo Maps, Hammers, Books, & 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Ins ee in Mineralogy and Biter, 


TLLUMINATION. Guinea, Guinea-and-a-Half, Two-Guinea, 


Threo-Guinen, and Five-Guinea handsome Boxes of Colours and Mate: 
plain and partly coloured—One Shilling Manual on the subject. Every other Soe” 
WInsor and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


EVANS’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 6/. 6s., ina French 
agreeable 


Polished Pine Case, has the full compass Five Octaves, and a —— subdued, 
quality of tone—designed expressly for a cottage or small sitting-r 
BooskEyY and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, 


EVANS’ HARMONIUM, at 10/7. 10s., is in a handsome 
French Polished Oak ©; d possesses 


that rich lik tone 
peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 
Boosey and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 


EVAN S’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—Aw Ituvstratep 


CATALOGUE of the whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two Rows 
of Keys, the Percussion Action and Pi 
now be had upon application to the 


Manufacturers, BoosEY and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


NOTICE. —TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING G CASES, 
DISPATCH BOXES, also an assortmen ¢ Elegant and 
REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 


Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services co: 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, wo for Presents. 


Mess, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807. 


on 
ALBUM 


20 for £1. 


54, CHEAPSIDE (under Bow Church). 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 
MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged, 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Confidently recommended. 


, at prices ranging from £6 6s. to £147, may 


Full Size. Fidale, | Double | King’s. | ity. 


12 Table Forks... 


mao 


ecoas? 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. 


The most beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere, of TEA AND DINNER 
CruETs, CRUET FRAMES, DisH COVERS, SIDE-DISHES, WAITERS, TEA- 
TRAYS, peers STaNDs, EPERGNES, *ae,, the Quality excellent, and the Prices most 


a and CO., 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: ROYAL CUTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO, have no connexion whatever with any other house of a similar 
name in London. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VELNS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
pa = cnetpetions Hr for measurement and prices on application, and the article sent by 
from 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


FORD’ S EUPEPLON MAN TLES, in rich Seal-skin—black, 


brown, or grey—at 2, 3, and 4 guineas; in French Ribbed Cloth, at 14 to 5 Fuinces 
andin Lyons Velvet, 5 to 12 guineas. These new aud beantiful Mantles ar are 
superior order of taste and style, and fully merit the title of “ beautiful lllus- 


trations post 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Renee AIXA JACKETS, beautifully fitting and elegantly 


gubectieres. Superfine Cloth, with military braiding, 2is.; Lyons Velvet, 


a ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or Evening Dress, of Lyons Velvet, Coders, 
or Cloth, beautifully braided, from 21s. to 5 guineas. By far the largest and cheapest stock 
in London, Illustrations free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and id CO., Glasgow and London. 


CAN DLES, SOAPS, OILS, and NIGHT LIGHTS of all 
kinds, Five Pounds’ worth sent free by Railway. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C, 
(Lists of Prices on application.) 


COALS. —BEST COALS | ON LY. and Co.’s 


price is now 28s. ton cas! 
them ‘to her. Majesty.—13, Cornhill, 
Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, 8.W 


shoot and with T COMPOUND, hal half'a pot the the 


will destroy the of 
GISHUBST is is Retail by Seedsmen; Wholesale 
PAPENT OANDLE COMPANY (Lint w 


« For Fiction read Scott alone; all novels after his 


are worthless.” CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Every Library should contain 


A COMPLETE SET OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Which can now be had in every desirable shape, and at 
the most available prices, as noted below :— 


1°. For £13 2s. 6d., the Liprary Epition, in 25 Octavo 
Volumes, bound in extra gilt cloth, and profusely Illustrated with 
204 splendid Steel Engravings by the most eminent Artists of their 
time, including Vandyke, Zucchero, Le Tocque, Wilkie, Turner, 
Roberts, Landseer, Stanfield, Frith, Pickersgill, Phillips, Faed, &. &c. 
Each Volume contains an entire Novel, printed in large excellent type. 
This edition, which cost £16,000 in its production, is unequalled by 
any work of the kind in our language, and should certainly find a 
place in every Gentleman's Library. 


2°. For £6 10s., the Eprrton or 1847, in 48 handy Volumes, 
printed in large legible type, and containing 96 Illustrations. As this 
is the only edition which is uniform with the entire series of Scott’s 
Works, it has always been held as the Favourite Edition. 


3°. For £3 10s, the Canrner Epition, in 25 Volumes, 
12mo, with a Steel and Wood Engraving for each Volume. Each 
Volume contains an entire Novel, which renders this edition perhaps 
the most convenient for ordinary purposes. 


4°, For £2 2s., the Propte’s Edition, in 5 large Volumes, 
with 5 Illustrations in Wood, and the famous Portrait of Scott by 
RaxEBvuRy, engraved on Steel. It is printed in double columns, and 
is well suited for a Library where space is a desideratum. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


1°. For 10s., the Propuz’s | 3°. For 24s., the Caninet 
Eprrroy, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with a Eprrron, in 6 Vols. 12mo, with 12 
Vignette from Turner, Steel Engravings from Turner. 


2°. For 18s., the ApporsForp | 4°. For 363., the AuTHoR’s 
Epirion, in 1 Vol. Super-royal 8vo, | Favovritzs Eprtion, in 12 Vols, 
with 26 fine Steel Engravings from 12mo, with 24 fine Engravings from 
Turner, uniform with Byron’s and Turner. The only edition which con- 
Moore’s Works in 1 Vol. tains “‘ The Minstrelsy of the Border.” 


Uniform with the above, 
SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 
SCOTT’S LIFE, BY LOCKHART. 


The Novels of Sir Walter Scott can now be had, 
in 12mo, boards, price 1s. 6d. each, 


WAVERLEY. THE PIRATE, 

GUY MANNERING, THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, 
THE ANTIQUARY, PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 
ROB ROY. QUENTIN DURWARD. 

OLD MORTALITY. ST. RONAN’S WELL. 

THE BLACK DWARF, REDGAUNTLET. 

A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. THE BETROTHED. 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. THE TALISMAN. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, WOODSTOCK, 


IVANHOE. THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
THE MONASTERY, ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN, 

THE ABBOT. COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
KENILWORTH, THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, 


A Complete Set in 5 Vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 
In Monthly Volumes, at 4s. 6d. each, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


of the Waverter Novets, in 48 Vols. Feap. 8vo, printed from a new and 
beautifully legible type, and illustrated with about 1600 Woodcuts and 96 
Steel Engravings. The Illustrations are drawn by artists of the highest 
standing, many of whom are members of the Royal Academy. 
It is expected that Subscribers to the above will have an opportunity 
of completing their Sets by the end of the year. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK.’ 
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ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


of the Acts ofthe Sitlone previons to 1860 was then also reduced to 


. The Acts may he had at the above rates of Her Majesty’s Printers, at their Office, 
Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 
November 8, 1309. 


Just published, 


AS CATALOGUE OF RARE, CURIOUS, AND USEFUL 


BOOKS in all classes of Literature, together with Aut 5 
free for tweive stamps (returned to Purchasers). ee wa 


F.G. ELLts, 33, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 
THE RIGHT HON. JAMES WILSON. 


THE MEMOFR of the RIGHT HON. JAMES WILSON 
ill be published in a GRATUITOUS SUPPLEMENT. to the “ ECONOMIST” of 
the wth instant. Price, ;U Eigh 


D. AIRD, 340, Strand. 


FOR, MAGISTRATES.—PATERSON’S PRACTICAL 


aroeae of 1800 is now ay price 103.61. It contains all the Statutes of 
with Explanatory na small compact volume for the bag or pocket; 
nd adapted the use of Justices of the Peace. Esq., Bar- 
ter-at-Law.—LAW TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE ond PRICED LIST, 


162 Pages and 101 Enegravings, post free for Twenty-one Stamps. Apply direct to 


AL¥orD LLorp, Portland-road, Regent’s-park, London, W. 
“Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but we confess we have see 
nothing for practical utility like this.’"—Zra, Octoher 14 th, 1850, 


NEW EDITION (THE FIFTH), REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. W. Braptey, 
2. With Appendix by T. GoopWIN, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Ilustrations. 
Wiysor and NEwrTOoN, thho lace, 
Maud all Booksellers ana 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
in December, 2s. 6d. post free, 


Ready 
M AN SHADOW 
By E. SARGENT, Esq. 


London: Henry JamMrs TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 
Feap. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


HEAD. AND HAND; or, Thought and Action in Relation to 
Happiness. Ly Rev. BR. W. Frasxr, M.A., Author of “ Elements of 


‘London: and WriGut, 65, Paternoster-row 
lished, an U: Book, 


} bas WILL of GOD to the INVALID as REVEALED 
in the SCRIPTURES, God’s Way of Preserving Health and Restoring it when Lost, 
post free for Eighteen ‘ste mps. 


Mr. W. OWENS, No. 10, Regent’s-park-road, London. 


A New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s., pages 664. 
‘H KAINH AIAOHKH. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, with a carefully 


Corrected Text, a Critical Conspectaa, and Copious Buglish Notes, adapted tothe Use 
of Schools and Universities, and to the purpeses of General Reierence; to which are 
da Chr 1} Harmony and Three Indices. By the Rev, W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
London: WILLIAM Taos, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


RAILWAY LIBRABY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. 6d, boards, 


| Meet MAY. This extraordinary Novel, which has 


through Four EDITIONS in as many MonTHS has the 
greatent rintorest in all circles. Numerous notices descri ribe i it as a work 
which for talent has not heen equailed for many a long Selangor the scene in it being 
i a with wonderful skill, and the interest throughout most absorbing 


The Recent Volumes of this Series are, viz :— 
CECIL; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A COXCOMB, 2s. By Mrs. GoRE. 
A WIFE TO ORDER. ¢s. By FREDERICK GERSTAECKER. 
LIFE OF A SAILOR. 2s. By Captain CHAMIER. 
MAXWELL. 2s. By THEODORE Hoox. 
GILBERT GURNEY. 2s. By THEODORE Hook, 
THE BLACK EAGLE. 2s, By G. P. R. James, 
THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 2s. By Mrs. CROWE. 
THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. 1s.6d. By Mrs. Grey. 
THE LITTLE WIFE. 1s. 6d. By Mrs. Grey. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In Feap. 4to, cloth, price 218.; or in morocco, elegant or antique, 31s. 6d, 


BUN YAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by Groncs 


Orror. Illustrated with a Portrait and 110 Lilustrations from designs by 
Watson, engraved by the Brothers Daiziel. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-streect. 
In Feap. 8v0, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


THE BOY'S OWN NATURAL HISTORY. By the 
J.G. Woop. With 300 Illustrations. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME FOR 1861. 
In Feap. 4to, price 21s. cloth, eindy gilt, fond gilt edges; morocco elegant 
POEMS BY ELIZA COOK. _ Illustrated with a Steel 


Portrait and Designs by John Gilbert, J. Wolf, Harrison Weir, J. D. Watson, &c. &c. 
Elaborately engraved by Dailziels. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-streect. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 64, cloth extra, 850 pages, 
HIStory OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Date to the 


Time. By the Rev. Jamrs WHITE Author of “ Landxerks of England and 
Greece,” ren The Lighteen Christian Centuries,” “ History of France 


This History of England, in its 850 pages, comprises every path incident in our 
checkered story that has had an enéear ng influence on our national career, as weillas a 
critical analysis of the jeains events, subdivided into sections, and a copious historical 
index for the use of students. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
BOOKS ON CHINA. 


CHINA. By G. WINGROVE Cooke, Esq. (Times Special C Cor- 
h Maps, Plans, aad a Portrait of the late Commissi 
Yeh. Post 8vo, ice 
LIFE IN CHINA. By W. C. Mrtnx, M.A. With original Maps and Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE RELIGIOUS Comerraps OF THE CHINESE. By the Rev. Josrrz BDEINS, 
B.A. Feap. 8vo, cioch, price 2s. 


London : WARNE, and RovTLEDG#, Farringdon-street, E.C. 
and all Booksellers. 


HUGH MILLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—CHEAP = 
Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d., is now ready, of 
MY‘, SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. By Hucx 
TILLER. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CuaRLEs BLacK. London: HamMILtTon, ADAMS, and Co. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS COPIED FROM 
ont RES, Produced in the First STYLE OF ART. The sole 


LayinG Down THE Law, 21 by 


COT 
SLAY, 23 by 1 
The Complete Collection sent carriage free for a ‘2s. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
4 CoMPANION VOLUME TO “EpGar’s HzROES OF ENGLAND.” 


[THE HEROES OF a  Biogra graphical Outline of 


European History, from A.D, 700 SLytT. With Sixteen 
large Lilustrations engraved on steel. 12mo, By cloth. 


“ All history resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few stout and earnest 
persons,”—Emerson’s Essays. 


and Bush, 1, Leicester-square. 
With a Portrait, 890 pp., 14s, 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. By Joun Tins, F.S.A. 
Of the large edition (3000) of this popular Work, very few Copies remain unsold. 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Now complete, in Six Uniform Vols., 3s. 6d. each, with Engravings, 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and Young, by Jonn Tims, F.S.A, 


1 Information. Two Vols. Curiosities of History. One Vol 
Garioat ities of Science, Two Vols. | Popular Errors Explained. One Vol. 
Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price 2s. 64. 
THE CONFLICT OF LAWS IN CASES OF DIVORCE. 
By Patrick FRasER, Advocate 
Edinburgh ; T. and T. CLARK. London : STEVENS and Sons. 


This day is published, Post 8vo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 


NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. By Dovetas Campsett. 
“Facts are God’s words.” 


n: GEORGE MAINWARING (Successor So oat JoHN CHAPMAN 
lente 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, price 1s. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA: a Letter from the Ex- .- Principal of 
and la’ rine 100) 
phasor ja, and other Poem it itopadesa,” with th Murathi and English 
Vocabulary ; The Euterpe of Her odotas, ” &e. 
Loudon: BELL and DaLpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price is.; post free, 1s. 1d. 


O* THE RADICAL CURE OF INGUINAL HERNIA. 
By C. ot ie F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster and South London 
7 CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street, London. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 12s. 6d, 


Tare, SIGNS AND DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. 
By T. li. hysician for the Diseases of Women and 


By the same Author, price 
A be ES TREATISE ON N THE DISEASES OF 
HEwny RENSHAW, 856, Strand, 


NEW HANDBOOK OF BOTANY. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


“POPULAR MANUAL OF BOTANY: being a Development 


of the Rudiments of the Botanical Science, without Technical Te:ms, By CHRISTOPHER 
DRESSER, Professor of Botany in the Privy Council Department of Science and Art, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: A.and C. Buack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


Dr. WARDLAW’S THEOLOGY, THREE VOLS. OCTAVO, REDUCED FROM 368. TO 218. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 2000, price 2is, 
W ARDLAW’S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY: a Complete 
Course of Polemic Divinity. 
“The student of theology should read these pages and reflect on them.”— British 
Quarterly Review. 


Edinburgh: A.andC.Buiack. London: LONGMAN and Co, 


WORKS BY PETER BAYNE, A.M. 
In Crown 8vo, New Edition, price 7s. 6d, 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRESENT TIME. 


ew Edition, carefuliy revised, and with ADDIZVLONAL ESSAY on the RELATION 
of Ma: “CARLYLE to CHRISTIANITY, 
le. Part I. 


eoretic Statement: Individual Life: al Life. ve 
Howard, Wilberforce, Budgett, Foster, Arnold, Chaimers, ses 


In Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS: CRITICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, and MISCEL- 


Elementary Princi of is Teachers—Mrs. urrer 
Bell—Dialogue on The Art-Criticism of Baskin 


Edinburgh : pa and CHARLES BLack. London: HAMILTON, ADaws, and Co. 


BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS—THE CHFAPEST AND MOST COMPACT EDITION. 


ext week, a New Edition, printed in a new and _ beautiful ciear with an 
a of Thorwaidsen’s a of the Poet, One Vol. Post 8vo, prises Six Shillt 


[LORD BYRON’S POETRY. Complete and Copyright 


“Those w an edition of Lord Byron’s Works not published Murray 
an impertect Eight years have yor to run before the of the the whole bie 
res.”—Atheneum. 
model ofa bo k.”"—Notes nd Queries. 
“The most complete ein compact edition of Lord Byron’s poems ever Asa 
‘companion for the traveller, or work of reference, nothing can be more val! ”’— Observer. 


The following CHEAP and COMPLETE EDITIONS are now ready: 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price S1xprnce. With Portrait. 


It. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price Onz Surttine. With Portrait 


and Vignette Titles. 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price Hat7-a-Crown. 
Joun MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


“THIS SPLENDID EDITION OF CHILDE HAROLD.’’—Times. 
with Views of the Scenes and Objects described in the Poem, from Sketches 
Sir Caagtes the late Mr. loRD, CRESWICK, TELBIN, Lezak, 


Beautifully engraved on wood, Crown 8vo, price One Guinea, Aandsome. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. A. Romaunt. By 
LorD Byron. 

The Illustrations are taken from original sketches, got onl, their 
artistic merit, but also for the poetical feeling infused into hey hw site fr Lat 

“A wonter of of the ; reat itself.”"— Atheneum 

“Gems of wood-engraviug. Such a combination ie, richness, hical effect, 
‘it would be difficult match.” —Specta/or 

illustrations are such as we Lave rarel et win Churchman, 

ood-engraving in this book has been car: toa pitch of excellence unparalleled.”— 


“The book is most beautiful.”—Examiner. 


superb edition, he thought ngs not uisite in but being 
URRAY, 
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This day, Post Octavo, 6s. 
BALLYBLUNDER : AN IRISH STORY. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Two Vols. Foolscap Octavo, 12s. 
FLORES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a 


Spinster. By the Author of the a Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &c. 
London: Jonny W. PARKFR and Son, West Strand. 


This day, complete in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 


MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 10s, 64. 
Part I!.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, 20s, 
Part IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 26s. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Post Octavo, $s. 
W EARING THE WILLOW. A Tale of Ireland, and of 


Scotland Sixty Years Ago. By the Author of “The Nut-Brown Mai 
By the same Anthor, 


MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
mente NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle of the 
of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 61. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SGN, West Strand. 
Now ready, in Small 8vo (large print), price 3s. 6d. 


MEDITATION S for a MONTH, on SELECT PASSAGES 
of SCRIPTURE. By C. A. 8. 
RivinetTons, Waterloo-place. 


Now rea/y, in 8vo, price 18s., the Sixth Edition of 


LECTURES, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND 
PRACTICAL, ON THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
FRaNcis-RUSSELL N1xON, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


This day is published, price 2s. 


AS CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of the DIOCESE 


DAVID’S, by Comuer THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, 
Visitation, October, 


Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
In 8¥0, price 4s. (containing 93 Papers), or 3c. for Six Copies of any Single Paper, 


EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR THE USE 


OF SCHOOLS. Selected and Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KFRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Late Kector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Tenity College, Cambridge. 
RivinGtons, Waterloo-place. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


PROPOSED EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT OF 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS: with Confirmatory and Tinstrative Passages from the 
Poet’s Works and those of his Contemporaries. By SWYNFEN JER 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


In Post 8vo, with Route Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ME. WELD’'S TOUR IN CANADA AND UNITED 


STATES. 


“Since the ‘Hochelaga’ of Mr. Warbur- | the most pacts as well as instructive 
ton, no work on America has appeared | records of travel t aL! been our good for- 
which for readable qualities can bear any | tune to meet with.”—Morning Chronicle, 
comparison with this, It is in fact one of 

Books of Travels, by the same Author, 
THE HIGHLANDS, ORCADIA, AND SKYE. 12s. 6d. 
VACATIONS IN IRELAND. 10s. 6d. 


THE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. 12s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBErts. 


In One thick Volume, Post 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


an BOOK; or Gleanings, Serious and Enter- 
taining, in Prose and Verse, from the Scrap-Book of a Septuagenarian, 

Religion; Chpictiontiy 5 Immortality; | land and the Two N apoicons. Vv. Apoph- 
Death; Life; Prayer. 1. thezms; Maxims; Thouchts Fragmen ts; 

, Miscellanies. VL. United States of America 

3 ness; Old Age; “Poets aud Brazil. 
of Persia. Duties -fthe Aiflnent. IV. E 
Edited by Jomn HENRY FREESF, pe a Merchant in London; now of the 
Qaerinse Institution at Nova Friburgo, Brazil; Author of the “Com Class- 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronenrs. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. WHITESIDE’S WORK ON ITALY. 
Lately published, in One thick Vol. Post 8vo, price 128. Gd. 


TTALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By. the 
ght Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE, M.P., LL.D. Third Edition, abrid and 
wana aN ‘ew Preface chiefly on the Events which have occurred in Italy s nee 18. 
“Unlike previous works of its class, itis | aspects of Naples and its history are given 
, with equal precision and succinctness; and 
pee iu wiry | to all who are desirous of mastering in @ 
ito the state of the Italian races, th | a tly 


Incid form the 
laws, their economical and social condir: 


an 
. Yecent story of Ita'y, as it bears upon its 
their literature, their history, and the future prospecte, we can enrnestly recom- 
It literally abounds with mend this and most instructive 

and unfamiliar facts, illustrative 

of these topics..... The events and the 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Now ready, New Edition, price 128. cloth lettered, with Twelve Engravings on Steel, 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING: 


Illustrated by Examples from the Works of Vandyke and other Authors. By Joun 
Burnet, F.R.S., Author of “Letters on Landscape Painting,” “Rem and 
Works,” &c, &c. Re-edited, and with an Appendix, by Henry MurRRay, Su 


Also, by the same Author, just published, price 12s. each, 


REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS. 
TURNER AND HIS WORKS. 


London: James 8. VrrtvB, City-road and Ivy-lane. 
Early in December, price 88s, 

BURKE S (Str Bernarp) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 

for HARRtson, Bookseller to the Queen, #0, Pall-mall. 

Just pubdlished, price ?s.; or by post, 2s. 2d. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'’S N OTES ON 
NURSING: What it is, and What it is not, And alsoa Linrary Eprirroy, price 6s. 

London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Immediately, price 7s. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


A GATHA: a Christmas Book. By Grorcr Hatsz, th 
Author of “Queen Teta.” With cn Wood by Hablot 
rowne, 


OPINIONS OF THE Press on “QuEeEN Lata.” 
“The fairy lore is fancifully introduced, and the idea is poetically sustained.”— 

“The framework of the tale is clever’ Literary Gazette. 
“ Ahounding in coherent poetic imagery 
a merits the thanks of all: ers off fairy | lore for his pleasing and appropriate 
«, Written in a true Christmas holiday spirit.”—Leader. 

“ *Queei — should take its place amongst the Present-Books of the season,”— 


* Haparson, Bookseller to the Queen, 50, Pall-mall, London, 


186, Fizet-stezet, 1850, 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW LIST. 


tal cloth, £1 antique morocco it, £1 11s. 64.; 
Crown 4to, ornament elegant, £1 


POETS’ WIT AND HUM OUR. Selected by W. H. Witts, 
and psy fa, more than 10 Engravings, from Drawings by Charles Bennett 


4to, ornamental cloth, 15s. ; antique morocco elegant, £1 1s. 
THE | PROMISES OF JESUS CHRIST. Illuminated by 
rt H, Warren, and dedicated by permission to H. R. H. the Princess A! 
Crown 4to.; ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d.; antique morocco elegant, £1 1s. 
SHAKESPEARE’S “TEMPEST.” With Illustrations | by 


Birket Foster, Gustave Dore, Frederick Skill, Alfred Slader, and Gustave Janet. 


8vo, ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d. ; antique morocco elegant, £1 1s. 


A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MRS. 
ATTY’S PARABLES FROM NATUR, , With Notes on Natural History. Designs 
Holmes Otto Speckter, C. pe, K.A., E. Warren, W, Millais, H. Calderon, 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 64. 
ANDERSEN'S TALES FOR CHILDREN 


4, With 100 Illustrations by Th 
rs. 


Feap. 8v0, 5s. 
= -KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. A Book for Boys. 


J.@. EDGAR, Author of of Great Men.” With Bind by 
C. Keene ; Harral. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF BALLADS. With 16 large Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert, and Ornaments by Larry Rogers. 
Super-Royal 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s. ; coloured, with gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF SCRIPTURE 
PARABLES AND bay ay MIRACLES. By the Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A. With 
32 large Luustratious by Henry Warren. (Shortly. 
Super-Royal 16mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; coloured, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN 's PICTURE- BOOK OF BIBLE 


MIRACLES. By the Rev, CLazke, M.A. With 16 large Titustrations 
Heury Warren. (Short!. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES | IN THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of “* Magdal 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. Translated from the Dutch 


by THOMAs KEIGHTLEY, M 


NEW BOOKS 


TO ASK FOR AT LIBRARIES AND BOOK-CLUBS. 


THE EYE-WITNESS, AND HIS EVIDENCE ON 
MANY WONDERFUL THINGS. By Atnstoy Corus, With an 
Mlustration on Steel by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A JOURNEY INTO THE BACK COUNTRY; 
including an Exploration of the Valley of the Mississippi. By Faxpsaice Law 
Otmstep, Post 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. 


ANTONINA ; or, the Fall of Rome. By Wirkre Cottiys, 


Author of “The Woman in White.” New Edition, with Preface. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. [Just ready. 


THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By the Hon. 
Epwarp Everett, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY and METEOROLOGY 
OF THE SEA. By Lieutenant Mavry, of the United States Observatory. Based 
on a reconstruction of the A uthor’s — $ “tye Physical Geography of the Sva.” 
With numerous Maps and J)iagrams. (Shortly. 


THE QUARTERLY! INDEX TO CURRENT LITE- 


VEL just roody 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By 
New Edition, Three Vods, Post 8vo, 31s. 64. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE: 
with the STORY OF };RIS. By Oxrver Wenpztt Hormes, Author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakf jst-Table.” New Edition. Post 8vo, 


THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS ; or, Life and Manners 


—— By A Lavy. Two Vols, Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth 
8. 


THE CRUISE ‘9F THE “FROLIC”: a Yachting Novel. 
By W. H. G. Kuxas gow, Esq. Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


EL-FUREIDIS ): a Tale of Mount Lebanon and the Christian 


Settlements in Mania 8. Author of “The ighter.” 


RIGHT AT ’LAST, AND OTHER TALES. By Mra 
Gasxxtt, Autho of “Mary Barton,” &e, Vel, 


LONDON: 84 MPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 
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ALBEMARLE StREET, November, 1860, 
MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS 
FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 

MR. MOTLEY—HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


NETHERLANDS : from the Death of William the Silent to the Death of Olden Barne- 

veld. With a Special View of the English-Dutch St ruse against i ~~ and a De- 

— he Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. Portraits. 
0. 


It 
THE COLCHESTER PAPERS.—THE DIARY AND 
OF CHARLES ABBOTT, LORD COLCHESTER, of 
the House of Commons, 1802—1817. ee Portrait, Three Vols. 


REV. WHITWELL ELWIN. THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF ALEXANDER POPE. New Edition. Containing more than Five Hundred 
Yapyttiened Letters. With a Critical Essay anda New Life of the Poet. Portrait, 


EARL STANHOPE. _LIFE- OF THE RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his Unpublished Leevgepentionce and MSS. 
Papers. By Manon. Portrait. Vols. 1. and II, Post 8v 


REV. A. P. STANLEY.—LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 


OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 8vo. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY 


DESPATCHES. Vol. VII, 8vo. 


VII. 
MR. FORSTER.—THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Ravetustery Essay on English Freedom under 
Plantagene t and Tudor Sovereigns. Post 8 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’ S PRIVATE DIARY, 


Gurtas hie ag ot and Em mployment in Spain, Sicily, Turkey, Russia, Poland, 
Germany, &c., 1812-14. Two 


REV. DR. HESSEY. _SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and 


Present Obligations. Being the re Lectures for 1860, 8vo. 


MR. MAINE.—ANCIENT LAW: its Connexion with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. svo. 


MASTER OF BALLIOL. - — SERMONS PREACHED 
BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By Rev. Rovenr Scorr, D.D. 


MR. GOUGER.—THE PERSON AIL NARRATIVE OF 
TWO YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT IN BURMAH. Woodcuts, Post svo. 


PROVOST OF QUEEN'S. Ss. _LIN COLN’S INN SERMONS. 


Rev, Wa. THomsoy, D. 


CAPT. FORBES, R.N. ICELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, 
AND GLACIERS, Explored in a Summer Excursion. Llustrations. 


REV. H. B. TRISTRAM. —THE GREAT SAHARA; or 
Wanderings 


South of the Atlas Mountains. Maps and Illustrations. Post svo. 


MR. HORACE MARRYAT.—A RESIDENCE IN JUT- 


i455 THE DANISH ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN, Illustrations. Two Vols, 


PROFESSOR BLUNT. —ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 


uarterly Review.’ 8vo. 


MR. . DIXON —THE PER PERSONAL, NAL HISTORY OF LORD 


SIR FRANCIS EAD. HORSE AND HIS 


Woodcuts. 


MR. FORSTER.—OLIVER “CROMWELL, DANIEL DE 


FOE, SIR CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE. 
REV. F. W. FAREAR--TES ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 
Based on Modern Researches. F. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. — SOUTHERN 
DIVISION. Winchester, Salishury, Bxeter, Wells, «Shichester, Wochester, Canter- 


REV. C. W. KING. ANTIQUE ‘GE. MS ; maheir r Origin, 
Illustrations 


Use, C., Value, as of Ancient History ani ions, 


DR. WM. SMITH. —THE § STUDEN1’S MANUAL OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on Dr. Wm. Smith’s “Dictionary of Geography.” 


xxv. 
MR. LANE.—THE MANNERS AND CU'STOMS OF THE 


MODERN EGYPTIANS. A New Edition, with Additions and Improvemen’ 


SIR CHARLES BELL—THE. HAND: its Mechanism and 
° End ing Design. Sixth Edition, revi: 


ed, Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 
BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES, 
Present State of the enlarged 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STR EET. 


itdapted to the 
‘and ¢ orrected to 180, By R, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 6s. the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE FRANKS AND THE GAULS. 
Il. THE ENGLISH TRANSLATORS OF HOMER. 
III. BUILDERS’ COMBINATIONS IN LONDON AND PARIS. 
IV. RUSSIAN LITERATURE: MICHAEL LERMONTOFF, 
Vv. THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. 
VI. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON. 
VII, FRENCH FICTION: THE LOWEST DEEP. 
VIII. BARON RICASOLI AND HIS; POLITICAL CAREER. 
IX. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
X. NATURE AND GOD. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


No XXII. 


THE CONCLUSION OF MR. MACKN IGHT’S HISTORY 


of the LIFE and TIMES of EDMUND BURK 


The Third_and Concluding Volume of“ 4 Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” 
py THOMAS MACNIGHT, embraces the History of the Coalition Ministry, the India 
ills, the Impeachment of Hastings, the Conduct of Burke with respec’ 
French Revolution, his final Ketirement at Beaconsfield, his Private Life and Death 
with —" of his Contemporaries and an Examination into the Political Events 
of his Un a Jew days. 


One Vol. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 


PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: A Story 


of an Interdict, by THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, (Early in December, 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 


SKETCH OF EVENTS IN ITALY DURING THE LAST 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS, by THEODOSIA TROLLOPE. (In November. 


One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 


SERBSKI PESME ; OR, NATIONAL SONGS OF 


SERVIA. By OwEN MEREDITH. 
One Vol. Crown 8vo, 


OBERON’S HORN: A Book of Fairy Tales. By Henry 
(In November. 


Lllustrated by C, H. Bennett. 


One Vol. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


OVER THE STRAITS. By Lovisa Anne 


Authoress of ** Our Home in Tasmania.” (In November. 


Vol, Post 8vo, 6s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS IN HUMAN 


AFFAIRS. By Henry JAMES SLACK. (This day. 


‘olume Crown 8¥0, 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By W. Farrnoit. A New 
Edition, with Additions and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. 


One Volume Post 8vo, 103, 


CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 


BAVARIA. By Bonek. With Illustrations, New Edition. With Addi- 
ns. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, 9s, 
ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. By Watrer Wuirz, 


Author of “ A Month in Yorkshire.” 
Second Baition, Sma Small Post 8vo, 5s. 


FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. By the Author of 


“Our Farm of Four Acres.” 


LEAVES FROM THE ‘OLIVE MOUNT: Poems. By 


CATHERINE F, B, MACREADY. 


perial 16mo, Second Edition, 5s. 


THE WHIST-PLAYER : the Laws and Practice of Short 
Diagrams 


Whist. Py nd and Illustrated by CoLongeL B***, With numerous 
printed in 


In Two Vols, Demy 8vo, price 36s. 
HISTORY OF ITALY, from the Abdication of Napoleon a 


With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times, Isaac ab ng P., for- 
merly Professor of Political Economy in the Universit + of Dublin: = 


New and Enlarged Maps, half-bound, to, %4s. 
HALL’S COUNTY ATLAS. With all the Railways accu- 


rately laid down, and the Boundaries colo 
An Edition, capanaebtinstentae in 8vo, roan tuck, 10s, 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, in Crown Octavo, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In Two 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 
Connecting 


with Elucidations and Narrative. In Three Vols, 18s, 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


One Vol. 


ORITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In Four 


SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO WORSHIP. One Vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Géruz. A Translation. In 


Two Vols, 12s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
Memoir and Essays of W. C. Roscoe. 
McClintock’s Voyage of “The Fox.” 
Addresses by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 
Valentine Duval.——Old Leaves. 
Wharton’s Wits and Beaux of Society. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China. 

Lewes’s Physiology of Common Life. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
Odes of Horace, by Theodore Martin. 
Russell’s Diary in India. 

Ceylon, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 
Memorials of Admiral Gambier. 
Biographies, by Lord Macaulay. 

All Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. 
Ellicott’s Hulsean Lectures. 

Hopes and Fears, by Miss Yonge. 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 

Burton’s Travels in Central Africa. 
Trench’s Sermons in Westminster. 
Over the Cliffs, by Mrs. Chanter. 
Poems, by the Author of “John Halifax.” 
My Life, by an Old Maid. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Sacred Musings. 
The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee. 
Miscellanics, by Charles Kingsley. 

Life and Lei ters of Schleiermacher. 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
McCosh on Intuitive Conviction. 

Right at Last, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Hollingshead’s Odd Journeys. 

History of Henry IV., by M. W. Freer, 
Kohl’s Travels Round Lake Superior. 
Andersen’s Sandhills of Jutland. 
Bennett’s Naturalist in Australasia. 
Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote. 
Travels in Morocco, &c., by Mrs. Murray. 
Passing Thoughts, by Miss Sewell. 

A Lady in her Own Right. 

The Druses, by Lord Carnarvon. 
Kennedy’s Memoir of John Morison. 
Aylmer’s Cruise in the Pacific. 
Robertson on the Corinthians. 

The Mill on the Floss——Money. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales. 
Olmsted’s Journey in the Back Country. 
Faraday’s Physical Forces. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Binney’s Church Life in Australia. 
Hardman’s Spanish Campaign in Morocco. 
The Eagles’ Nest, by Alfred Wills. 
Science in Theology, by A. S. Farrar. 
Simeon’s Notes on Fishing. 

Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 
Atkinson’s Travels in Amoor. 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics and Logic. 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles. 

Palleske’s Life of Schiller. 

Sketches in Spain, by A. C. Andros. 
Jowett on the Thessalonians. 

Holmby House, by Whyte Melville. 
Wynter's Curiosities of Civilization. 
Cairn’s Memoir of Dr. John Brown. 
The Lebanon, by David Urquhart. 
Whately’s Parish Pastor. 

Shakspeare’s Wild Sports in India. 
The Dew Drop and the Mist. 
Hamilton’s Memoir of James Wilson. 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions. 

A Life for a Life——The Lighthouse. 
The Cottage of the Alps. 

Little Estella —Lady Aubrey. 
Sanford’s Historical Studies. 

Six Years in Russia, by an English Lady. 
Daunton Manor House.——Onwards. 
Mainstone’s Housekeeper, by “ Silverpen.” 


Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 

Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life. 

Artist and Craftsman. 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

Our Year, Wy Miss Mulock. 

Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 

Stephens’s Ecclesiastical Biography. 

Faithful for Ever.——St. Stephens. 

Odd People, by Captain Mayne Reid. 

Story of the Life of Stephenson. 

Shaw’s Mission in South Eastern Africa. 

The Bateman Household.——Scarsdale. 

Friends in Council. New Series. 

Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections. 

D h’s Resid in America. 

From Haytime to Hopping. 

Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee. 

Weld’s Wanderings in the Highlands. 

Herbert Chauncey, by Sir A. H. Elton. 

Forster's Arrest of the Five Members. 

Elizabeth, from the German of Nathusius. 

Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. 

Life and Times of Paleario. 

Against Wind and Tide, by Holme Lee. 
hite’s History of England. 

Misrepresentation, by A. H. Drury. 

Life of Peel, by Sir Lawrence Peel. 

The Tin Box.——Town and Forest. 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. 

Chapters on Wives, by Mrs. Ellis. 

Redemption Draweth Nigh, by Dr. Cumming. 

Gladys the Reaper. Adam Bede. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 

Anecdote Biography, by J. Timbs. 

Alice hurch. 

A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas. 

Metaphysics, by H. L. Mansel. 

The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. 

Reminiscences, by a Clergyman’s Wife. 

Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

Elkerton Rectory.——Chilcote Park. 

Bain on the Emotions and the Will. 

Timbs’s Curiosities of Science. 

The Little Beauty, by Mrs. Grey. 

Carlyle’s Frederick the Second. 

The Luck of Ladysmede. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Darwin on the Origin of Species. 

Drummond's Speeches in Parliament. 

Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 

Twelve Years’ Residence in China. 

Guthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints. 

The Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe. 


Arthur's Italy in Transition. 
Napier’s Peninsular War. A New Edition. 
Langley’s Residence in India. 


Gosse’s Evenings at the Mic’ \. 
Robertson’s and 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Méillhausen’s Central America. 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
Hervey’s Rhetoric of Conversation. 
Memorials of Thomas Hood. 
Osborne’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
McCausland’s Jerusalem and Rome. 
Essays, by David Masson. 

Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. 
Gosse’s Letters from Alabama. 

The Semi-Attached Couple. 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
Reminiscences of Assheton Smith. 

A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa. 
Stanley on the Corinthians. 

The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins. 
Warter’s Sea Board and the Down. 
Walpole’s Latest Journals. 

Ellis’s Visits to 
Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 


The Rectory and the Manor. 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mysti 
Wilson’s French Invasion of Russia. 
Bowring’s Phillippine Islands. 
The Queen of Hearts, by Wilkic Collins. 
Redding’s Reminiscences of Campbell. 
The Two Sicilies, by Julia Kavan 
Grandmother’s Money.——Julian Home. 
Marshman’s Life of Carey. 
Richardson’s Travels in Morocco. 
A Tale of Two Cities——Say and Seal. 
White’s History of France. 
Through Norway with a Knapsack. 
The Season Ticket.——Seven Years. 
Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson. 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 
The Nut-Brown ‘Maids. 
Simpkinson’s Life of Wagner. 
Abroad and at Home, by Ba: Taylor. 
The Bertrams, by Anthony Trollope. 
Knight’s History of England. 
A Clergyman’s Holiday, by P. Beaton. 
Which is Which? by B. Brough. 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
Peden, the Prophet, by A. M. Brown. 
Thryupp’s Introduction to the Psalms. 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 
English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. 
Every Man his Own Trumpeter. 
Vaughan on the Liturgy. 
Froude’s History of England. 
Our English Home and Inventions. 
Kingsley’s National Sermons. 
The Story of Italy ——Oceola. 
— Modern Painters. 
lemoiselle Mori_—Greymore. 

Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures. 
ag Life of Canning. 

iss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing. 
The Scholar 
Ferrier’s History of the Afghans. 
Burke's Vicissitudes of Families. 
Massey’s ne of England. 
Sea Anemones, y P. H. Gosse. 
Ruth and her Friends.——Eric. 
Napier’s Life of General Napier. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Principles of Beauty. 
Twenty Years in the Church. 
Early Christian Church. 

ay of Small Thin 

Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 
The Semi-detached House. 


Leigh Hunt's Autobiography. 4 New Edition. 


Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. 
What will He do with It? 

Fraser's Letters from the Peninsula. 
Hazlitt’s History of Venice. 
Leonore and the Little Countess. 


Violet Bank and its Inmates. 
The West Indies, by Anthony Trollope. 


Spain. 
t and Trial, Howitt. 
The Laird of Norlow. 


Froebel’s Travels in Central America. 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow.——Extremes. 
Livingstone’s Researches in Africa. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Robinson’s Later Biblical 
‘ Little Tour in Ireland. 

mbassy to China, by Baron Gros. 
Barth’s Travels in Arica. 
Fairholt’s Costume in England. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Memoirs of Dr. Wolff. Vol. I. 
Masson’s Life of Milton. Vol. I. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the Higher Class of FICTION. 


Works of merely local or professional interest, Novels of less than average ability, Serials, and Cheap Reprints, 


are almost invariably excluded. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0O.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TURKISH LIFE AND D CHARACTER. By Watrer 
THORNBURY, Author of “ Spain.” Two Vols; Post with Fight [llustra- 
tions. Price 2is. cloth. (Wow ready. 


HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: her Rise, 


her and her Civilization. Ad CAREW of the Temple. 
Vole. Laud TV V. (completing the Work). Demy with Ten Iiustrati Price 
ready. 


LANDS IN GONNEXION WITH THEIR 

HISTORY. To which are added, Extracts from Journal kept during an_ Eastern 

“Reveal of Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRY LAN D; or, the History of Prince 
Glee and Princess Frill. By gis fous Lex, Author of “Against Wind and Tide,” 
“Sylvan paughter, Brande,” &c. Fcap. with Six [Nustrations, 

P. 4s. 6d. cloth. (Nearly ready. 


SHAKSPERE AND | HIS BIRTHPLACE. By Jonn R. 


Wisz. Crown 8vo Illustrative Views engraved W.J. Linton, handsome! 
bound in eloth, gilt (Neurly ready. 


EGYPT IN ITS _BIBLICAL RELATIONS. By the Rev. 


J. FOULKES JONES, (Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVEL 


LAVIN TA. the Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” and “Lorenzo 
the rd instant, 


NEW NOVEL 
THE WORTLEBANK DIARY, AND SOME OLD 


STORIES FROM KATHIE BRANDE’S PORTFOLIO. By Houme Leg, Author of 
* Against Wind and Tide,” “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. &c. Three roe. ron 8vo. 
Now ready. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


13, Great Maru STREET. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 

MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B., 


with Original Letters from Lor ATHAM, NELSON, CASTLEREAGH, ‘Mv —_—" 
&c. Edited, from Family Papers, by wy Het BERTON. Two Vols., 288, (Phis day.) 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “ Jonn Hatirax, 


GENTLEMAN,” One Vol., 103.60. (On tie 17th.) 


YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. By 


FREDRIKA BEEMER. by Mary HowiTr. Two V 


THE HOUSE ON ON MOOR. By Author of 


“MARGARET MAITLAND.” 


HGH PLACES. By | G. T. Lowrn, Esq., Author of “The 


Wanderer in Arabia,” Vols. (This da; 


DARIEN. By Euiot Price 5s. bound and 


illustrated. Forming Vol. XIII. of HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
oy Epitions. (Now ready.) 


ALSO NOW READY. 
TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 


By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.8., Author of 

cated, by permission, to Her Majesty: With Map and 83 Illustrations. £2 2s. bound. 
From tae Review,” By far the most important contri- 

bution te the history of these regions is to be found in Mr. Atkinson’s recent publication 

oe me Cee a work which derives equal interest from his well-stored portfolio and 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. Jearrreson, 
Author of “ Novels and Novelists,” Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“A pleasant book. Ow of hundreds of voluines Mr. Jeaffreeon has collected t 
of good things, eeeine C — much that appears in print | for the first time, and which 
of course gives increased value to this very book.”. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUN DRED. FIRES. By the Author 


of “ MARGARET AND HER BuipEsMatps,” &. 


a will be one of the most widely read hook ¥- the “pan In it — 4 be found 
some of the pleasantest Characters we know of in fletions "~—Literary Gaze’ 


PDAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. A Novel. 
MO By Coum Kernnagunom, Esq. Three Vols. 


“Aclever novel, It can hardly fail to amuse all readers.”—Spectator. 


Nine Vols. Demy 8vo, £6 14s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the 
Original MS8., Eniarged with Materials hitherto Unpublished. A New Edition, By 
A. Napiix, M.A, of Trinity College, Viear of Holkham, Norfolk. 


A TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, AND 

CONCERNING THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, By Isaac Bargow. 
Jol. Svo, 128, 

GuonrGE Cox, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 


THIRD EDITION OF THE REV. W. ARTHUR'S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


TRAN SITION : Public Scenes and 


ivate 
Documents from the Papal Archives of the 


Revolted 
“Weill worthy of the most careful study by all to whom the fate and bea of the 
most jntevesting people in Europe are object of of especial Pos 
* We are in possession of the vriginal its, printed by the Revolut onary ‘Govern- 
ment of f Bologna, and we can vouch for — corupalcds accuracy of Mr. Arthur's extracts 
aud compilatious from them.”—Daily 8. 
London: ieseneee, ADAMS, and Co, 


TPHE GREEK SEPTUAGINT. The Text of Grabe, new 

rev by the = Deter. in tbe the Hebrew ; dy 
‘rom the i CK FI 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. imperial ovo, cloth boards, prices 


THE PSALTER FROM THE GREEK SEPTUAGINT 
of the above Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s, 

aud by the Booksellers." 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Next week will be published, 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “Adam Bede,” 


A New Edition, in Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, price 12s. 


Lately published, uniform with the above, 


SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE. Third Edition. 
Two Vols., 12s. 


ADAM BEDE. Eighth Edition. Two Vols., 12s. 
WILLI4$M BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


BOOKS ON CHINA, &c. 
Just 


THE PAST AND FUTURE “OF BRITISH RELATION NS 


IN CHINA. By Captain SHERARD Ospory N. Witha ba A, of 
Chart of the Pelho from the Entrance to Pekin. In Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


SECOND EDITION. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION 
TO CHINA AND JAPAN. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Piivate Secretar Lord 
Elgin, Ulustrated with numerous bnstavings in Chromo-Lithography, Woodcuts, 

and Maps. In Two Vols. Svo, price 42s. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By Captain 


SuERARD C.B., R.N., Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S WORKS, 


In November will be published, a NEw LIBRARY EDITION (being the Tenth) of 


’ > 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. In Fourteen Vols, 
Demy 8vo, including a copious Index, and embellished with Portraits, price £10 10s. 
In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected with the utmost diligence throuxh- 
out, care has been taken to interweave with the original Sens, § the information and new 
faste w which have been brought to light since the last ‘edition tisk 
that the Work will be found in all respects prunbs up to the ti latest authentic and reliable 
information that has a) appeared, on the epoch of which it treats. 
bm of the Crown Octave Ldition of the above History may be had, in Med Vols., 
prige Also, a Peo i 8 Edition, in Twelve Vois., double columas, price £2 8s. in cloth; 
d index Vol., price 


CONTINUATION oF “ALISON'S EUROPE. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of } f Napoleon to 
Nine 


the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir * ARCHIBALD Ant inos, Bast 
Vols. codhoes taken, Bt | the Library dition of the Earlier History, ineinding a very 
lex, £6 7s. 


Ill. 

ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo, Comprising 109 Maps and Vians of 
Countries Battles, og and Sea- Ag ys Constructed A. KEITH JOHNSTON 

an OHNSTON. In Demy 4to, uniform with the Li jon, £3 3s, 
in Crown 4to, uniform with the Edition, £1 1 Ls, 6d. 


EPITOME OF ALISON 'S " HISTORY OF EUROPE 


from the French Revolution to the Battle of ar For the Use of — and 
Young Persons. Thirteenth Editien, price 7s. 6d. bound. Also an Atias 
Epitome, price 7s, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ; 


with some Account of his Coitemporaries, By Sir ARCHIBALD Aigeon, Bart., D. 
Third Edition, Two Vols, 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, price £1 10s, 


IN THE PRESS, 
LIVES OF LORD | CASTLEREAGH AND SIR te One 


STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the Orig 
the Family, and other sources, By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD J AND ) SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


on the Ist of November, Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 64. 


FRANCE AND HER EMPEROR, considered Morally and 


from the Dury of 
by Englishman in a and peril like the 
present.” 


SIMPEIN, and Co., London, 


DR, LAYCOCK’S NEW WORK. 
In Two Vols. Crown 8vo, price 2!s., with numerous Illustrations, 


Minn AND BRAIN; or, the Correlations of Consciousness 
and Organisation, with their Applications. By Tuomas Laycock, M.D., F.R.S.E 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of Cumieal Medicine, and Lecturer on 
Psychology, in the University of Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh ; SUTHERLAND and KNox. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


SEVENTIL EDITION. 
Just published, Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL, By JAMES tamed LL.D., Professur of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the Queen’s University for Lreland. 
as 4 of the most valuable contributions to Christian Snesopay which the present age 
has produced.” —MANSEL’s Prolegomena Logica, Second 
+ work is distinguished from ovher siinilar its being based on 
thorough study of natural science and an accurete knowledge of its present condition, 
and by its entering in 4 profounder aud more unfettered wanner than its - 1edecessurs 
into the discuss:ou of the appropriate psychological, ethical, aud theological questions. 
The author keeps aloof at once trom the pri idealisin fund ~y of Ge 
speculation since the days of Schelling, and frum the extr 
empiricism and positivism which have been till recently so prevasent ia Engiand.”— 
Da. ULRICA in tiie Zeitschrift far Philosophie. 
Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND and London: SIsPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Fourth Edition, Improved, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


. . 
GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE, with Directions for 
Candidates, Examination Papers, Qualifications, Salaries 8, ona ail necessary 
information for those employment in the Civil Service. ‘By HI. Waite, M.A., &. 
An authoritative guide to parents, schovimnasters, aud to young meu desirous of ting 
Government situations. 


8. Kine, 
Acts; 


may be had all the Reperts, 
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"MESSRS SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


THE NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. 


By the Rev. R. ROBERTS, B.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL FERROLL.” 
THIRD EDITION, NEXT WEEK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 10s. 6d. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED 
HIS WIFE. 


By the Author of Pavt Frrrott.” 


THE NEW WORK OF REAL LIFE IN NAPLES, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


LA CA A3 


OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TOO LATE. By M Mrs. »Dintspate. Dedicated by permission 


to Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. Two Vols., 21s. 
THE SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author of “Squires and 


GERTRUDE MELTON; OR, NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. By Lady Scorr. 
Two Vols., 21s. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


Now ready, Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 


Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 


“Mr. Campbell has published a collection of tales, which will be regarded as one of the 
oat literary surprises of the present century. It is the first ‘instalment 0 of wh what was 
from any fair statement of the scientific valine of popular tales... . . It 
pequired some striking omonstration of the real worth of popular tales to arouse Gaelic 
scholars from their apathy. They have been aroused, and here is the first fruit, in a work 
that is most admirably edited by the head of a family beloved and honoured in those 
breezy western isles, who has produ a book which will be equally prized in the 
nursery, in the drawing- room, and in the brary.” *— Times, November Sth. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Early in December will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; 


oR, 
Life in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 


By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Now ready, New Edition, in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
| FE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By Sir Davin 
Brewster, K.H., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DovGLas, London: HAMILTON, A ADAMS, and Co. 


w ready, Second Thousand, Feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, 
FIOMELY, "HIN TS FROM THE FIRESIDE. By the 
Author of “ Little Things.” 
Edinburgh: EpMoNsTON and DovGtas. London: HamILTon, ADAMS, and Co, 
ly ready, in One Vol. 8vo, 


ANGELO SAN MARTIN O: a Tale of Lombardy in the 


Edinburgh: EpMonsTON and DovGLAs. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Just published, Small 4to, antique, price 5s. half-bound, 


CONCERNING SOME SCOTCH SURNAMES. 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and nd DOUGLAS, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 
THE FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS. By James Dopps. 

Edinburgh: EpMONSTON and DovGLas. London: HamtLTon, Apams, and Co. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth antique, 
REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE E AND 

E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. 


THE SILVER CORD, 
A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
With Illustrations by Jouy TENNtE1, 


COMMENCES IN THIS WEEK’S NUMBER OF 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


. NEW MAGAZINE. EVERY MONTH, ONE SHILLING, 
TEMPLE BAR: 
A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 


Conducted by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” &, 


No. I., ready DECEMBER 1st, 1860. 


OFFICE: 122, FLEET STREET. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Vols. I. and II. now ready, 8v0, with Plans, 28s, 
pet. ought to be a classic in the hands of every Englishman affoat and ashore.”—Daily 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SIMPLICITY 
AND FASCINATION.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


GLADYS THE REAPER. 


By the Author of Srwpricrry anp Fascination.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
nie uqnestienstty ote interesting. A quiet sense of what is good and beautiful in life is its 
chi race. ram 
“A novel of great merit, which will attract and delight a large number of readers.”— 


One of the best of the season. All we can say is—read it. The plot ig most 
artistieslly ai elaborately worked out, and the characters are tru and 
skilfully pour' Gazette. 

“A very delightful work, one well calculated to i impress powertally. to 
Saas nad exat by its touching narrative and by its lofty spirit. It contai 

and iting pages to fascinate the interest while it the attention of 
“This isa capital novel, and the author is an able writer.”— Morning Chronicle, 
We have read this book with unfeigned pieasure.”—Carmarthen Journal. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


half morocco, a 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPIIY ; 


A Series of One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, enibracing the 
most Recent Discoveries, and the Latest Political Divisions 
ot Territory, in all Parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
With an Index of about 120,000 Names—the most Copious ever publishéa. 


Just published, 


“A high) ti blicati . The maps are everything that could be wi: 
so far as distinctness, neatness, aud aud’ fulness of — 


of the largést and most complete Atlases ever attempted."— 


Two Vols. Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical; Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, §c. 


the articles that we have lone ce or short a 
‘prackloable 


egree of Correctness in minute details than we should have thought 
comprehensive a work.” —Atheneaum, 
"By far the e best Gazetteer in our language.”—Critic. 


Two Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2888 pages, including the Supplement, £4 17s, 6a. 


English, Technological, and Scientific. 


With A SUPPLEMENT, of Words, Terms, 
and Phrases not previous English Dictionaries, 


Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 
as th has not only permit he beet Enalish Dictionary that at exists, bnt so far 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY; . 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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NEW WORKS. 


NEARLY READY. 


I. 
ROFESSOR HIND’S NARRATIVE OF THE 
EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS from Lake Superior to the Foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, Two Vols. 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


IR JAMES M‘GRIGOR'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
One Vol. 8vo. 


mt. 
te PROGRESS OF NATIONS ; or, the Principles of 

National Development in their relation to ‘Statesmanship : a Study in 
Analytical History, 


Iv. 

OLITICAL BALLADS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Annotated. By W. WaLkER 
Wirxrns. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


v. 
HRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM: Nine 
Sermons, mostly preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
Rev. George Rawiinson, M.A. 8vo. 


ERMONS, CHIEFLY ‘ON THE THEORY OF 
BELIEF. By the late Rev. James S. Boonz, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Paddington. 8vo. 


Vit. 
R. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
LYRA GERMANICA, Translated CaTHERINE WINKWORTH. 
With about 125 Original Designs, engraved on Wood, under the Artist’s 
superintendence. Feap. 4to, price 21s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


8. 
R. TENNIEL’S EDITION OF MOORES LALLA 
Drawings, and Five Initial Pages of Berean design, by Sulman, 
ive Ini ersian L . Su un. 
(morocco, by Hayday, 36s.) Feap. 21s. 
9. 
LIFE. Edited by Lord Joun Russext, M.P. 
Abridged Edition, uniform with the People’s Edition of Moore's 


Poetical Weeks. With Eight Portraits and Two Vignettes. 
Square Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


10. 


HE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable P. in his Writin, 
and Conversation Town 8vo, 7s. 


11. 


Tue SEA. AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. 
Geores Hartwic. With several Hundred Woodcuts; and Twelve 
Chromoxylographic Illustrations from Designs by H. N. Humphreys 
8vo, 
12. 


HE EAGLES NEST” IN THE VALLEY OF 
SIXT. By Atrrep Wirts, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 

With Twelve Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wills. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


13. 

HE REV. JOHN AYRES EDITION OF MR. 

HARTWELL HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM 

of the OLD TESTAMENT. 8y0, 25s. 
14. 


ECOND SERIES OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
EN GINEERS. By With Plates 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RE’S DICTIONARY ‘ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 

and _ Fifth Edition, re-written and yor with 

Woodcuts. Edited by Rospert Hunt, F.RS., 
Yontr vo, £4, 


16. 
CABINET LAWYER. en, 


17. 
M* LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? 
A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By Aw Oxp Marp. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


IRST AND LAST: a Poem. Intended to Illustrate 
the Ways of God to Man Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


lg ASIAN MYSTERY Illustrated in the History, 
Fret mn and Present State of the Ansairech or Nusairis of Syria. By 
AMUEL Lypz, M.A 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. — 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST FOR NOVEMBER. 


DR. DAVIS'S NEW WORK—“ THE DISCOVERY 
OF CARTHAGE.” 8vo, with numerous fine Illustrations, 21s. 
[At the end of the month. 


Il. 


DR. HOOK’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF CANTERBURY. Vol. I. 8vo. [Next week. 


Ill. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. With Preface and Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Brsnor of Batu and 

Wetts. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits. [At the end of the month. 


Iv. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY GRANVILLE 


(MRS. DELA ited by attached to the Court of Her Majesty Queen 

Charlotte. Edi by Lady Luanover. Three Vols. 8vo, with 12 

beautiful Portraits from Original Miniatures and Oil Paintings. 
(Immediately. 


v. 
THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 


an Historical Memoir. ByEpmunp Cuirrorp. 8vo. [Nest week. 


LITHIAKA. GEMS AND D JEWELS ; their History, 
Gevgraphy, Chemistry, and Ana. By Madame DE Barrera, Author 
of “ Memoirs of Rachel.” Small 8vo, with Illustrations. [Next week, 


vil. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN ADELAIDE, CONSORT 
OF KING WILLIAM IV.: being the Completion of “Lives of the 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” By Dr. Doran. Two 
Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. [Next week. 


VIIl. 


NOT OF THE WORLD; or, Lady Mary. By the 
Rev. C. B. Tayier, Author of «The Records of a Good Man’s Life.” 
New Edition. Small 8yvo, printed cloth, 2s. 6d.; or, handsomely 

, 4s. [Next week. 


Ix. 
ESSAYS ON ART AND LITERATURE. By Mrs. 


Jameson, Author of “ ds of the Madonna.” A New Edition, in 
printed cloth, 2s. 6d.; or, mely bound, 4s. [Next week, 


x. 


VALENTINE DUVAL: an Autobiography. Edited 
by the Author of “Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, with Plans, 28s, [Ready. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. First and Second Series. Two Vols. Small 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 12s. [ Ready. 


xIIl. 


GLADYS THE REAPER. 


Br the Author of 
“Simplicity and Fascination.” Three Vols [ Ready. 


xIv. 


THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR: being 
a Tour in Algeria. By Henny E. Porr. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


xv. 


TIMBS’ ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. First and Second Series. Two Vols. Small 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. [ Ready. 

Xvi. 

THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the 

of “The Semi-Detached House.” Two Vols., 21s. 


XVII. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK—“ REDEMPTION 
DRAWETH NIGH.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


XVIII. 


DR. STEBBING’S LIVES OF THE ITALIAN 
PORTS. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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BENTLEY’S POPULAR LITERATURE. 


Handsomely bound in claret cloth for Sixpence above the price marked, 
or in printed cloth at the price stated, 


BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Consisting of Works of acknowledged excellence, and published with 
every regard to beauty of typography, paper, and binding. 
The Volumes already published are— 

I. RITA: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2s. 6d: 


II. THE THREE CLERKS. By Antuoyy 
6d. 


III. THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE, 
Edited by Lady Taeress Lewis, 2s. 6d. 


IV. THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 2s. 6d. 


V. VILLAGE BELLES. Bythe Author of 


“ Mary Powell.” 2s. 6d. 


VI. EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
By the Hon. Lexa Evtw. 64. 


VII. QUITS. By the Author of “ The Initials.” 
88. 6d. 

Bentley's series of ‘ Standard Novéls’ has attained a high reputation.” 
Dublin Evening Post. 

“This series is deserving of @ wide circulation. Mr. Bentley has here 
evinced his desire to present us with works worthy the expenditure.”— 
Doncaster Gatette. 

“ A series which has already included many popular works.”—-Swn. 


BENTLEY'S NOVELS FOR THE MILLION. 
In Ilustrated Covers. Price 2s. each. 
I. THE SAUCY ARETHUSA: a Sea 
Story. By Captain Cxanren, Author of “ Ben Braée.” 
II, ERIN-GO-BRAGH. Stories of Irish Life. 
By W. H, Maxweans, Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 


III, THE INITIALS, A Story of the Day. 


BENTLEY'S CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 


I. MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, 
LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS. By Mrs. 
AmEson. 6d. 


II. SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the 
Author of " Salad for the Solitary.” 4. 64. 


Il], THE STORY OF ITALY. 


Author of “ Mary Powell.” 3s. 6d. 


IV. THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 
ENGLAND. By Sytvaxus, 2. 6d, 


V. SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of 
Wide, Wide World.” 98. 6d. (Rote cloth, $e. dd ) 


VI. NOTES ON NOSES. With Illustrations 
by Latah. Ga. 


By the 


One Shilling and Sixpence each. 


I. STEP BY STEP; or, The Poor Governess. 
By 1s. 6d. 


II. TRUTH ANSWERS BEST. With an 
Tilostration. 19. 6d. 


Ill. TALES FROM BENTLEY. Four Vols., 
Is. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
THE FATHER. By the Author of “The Mountain Decameron,” 
RICHELIEU. By Tou Incotpssy. 
MASCALBRUNI. By Captain Mepwm. 
OLD MORGAN OF PANAMA. By Iymas. 
THE MONKS OF OLD. 
A MARINE COURTSHIP. 
THE DOUBLE-BEDDED ROOM. 
THE LIFE OF A GAMBLER. 
THE INNKEEPER. 
THE DEATH-BED CONFESSION. 
THE DUEL, &c. &c. 


BENTLEY’S FAMILY SERIES. 
WELL PRINTED AND NEATLY BOUND. 


Consisting of Works of Amusement, but which at the same time 
afford examples of Christian Faith and Practice. 


The Volumes already published are— 


I. NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. 


C. B. Tayter, Author of “ The Records of a Gool Man's 
Life.” 2s. 6d. 


Tl. MADELEINE: A Tale of Auvergne. By 


Kavanaen. 2s. 6d. 


Ill. THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By 
Mrs. Wess, Author of “Naomi.” 2s. 6d. 
“* Madeleine’ is one of those rare hooks which at once touch the feelings by 
a simple and forcible truthfulness to nature. It is destined to permanent 
popularity.”"—<Atlas. 
“*The Martyrs of Carthage’ is a deeply interesting and most ably written 
work,” —Morning Herald. 


In Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts, with a Steel Plate to each, the Work to 
be completed in Forty-one Paris (Thirty-three of which are now 
ready), 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
“ Although whole libraries have been written en the French Revolution, 
the palm of excellence has been awarded to the dissimilar histozies of Thiers 
and 


In Shilling Monthly Parts (the Work to be completed in Twelve), 


MARSDEN’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS, 


From the Earliest Ages of Christianity. 


* Our véty favourable opinion of this work was expressed when it fret 
appeared. Mr. Bentley is now republishing it in Shilling Parts. The whole 
work is characterized by great candour, and deserves the most extended pub- 
licity, whieh the spirit of the publisher is likely to secure for it.” —Daily 
News. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
git £0 BH Had OF BOOKSELLERS, AND aT THR RAILWAY STATION®. 
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TRUBNER AND CO., 


NEW: WORKS PUBLISHED THI§ SEASON 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF THE 


VENERABLE GOROO SIMPLE, 


AND HIS FIVE DISCIPLES, NOODLE—DOODLE—WISEACRE—ZANY—AND FOOZLE. 


ADORNED WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN ON WOOD, BY ALFRED CROWQUILL, 


Companion Volume ta “ Munchausen” and “ Owlglass,” based upon the famous Tamul Tale of the Gooroo Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form 
4 ofa skilfully-constructed consecutive of the finest humour. 


[ Will be ready on the 15th Nov. 


specimens of Eastern wit and 


In One Vol., pp. 196, cloth, reduced in price to 2s, 6d. 
‘THE THIRD ENGLISH EDITION (SANCTIONED BY THE AUTHOR), OF 


T H E 


BIGLOW 


PAPERS. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AUTHOR'S OWN EDITION. 


Newly Edited, with a Preface, by the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 


“ th titled as such t t place in American, which is English, literature."—Daily New, 68 
M of satirical humour, they are en’ as such to a permanent p) og bach Ens ante Daily J 


“No one who ever read the ‘ Biglow 
“The book 


can doubt that true humour, of a very high order, 


Papers’ — Guardian, 
y owed its first vogue to party feeling, but it is impossible to ascribe to that os cause yh sows and enduring a popularity as it has now,”—8pectator, 
@@ BE PARTICULAR TO ORDER AUTHOR’S OWN EDITION. 


REYNARD THE FOX; 


After the German Version of Goethe. 
By THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Esq. 


“ Pair jester’s humour and 
Never offend, though hit.” 
WITH SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, AFTER THE CBLEBRATED DESIGNS BY 
“WILHELM VON KAULBACH, 


Royal 8vo, on toned paper, and in embossed 


cloth, with appro gn after oe richly tooled front and back, price 
16s, Best fi oe same in. price 24s,; or, neatly half-bound morocco, gilt 
top, uncut , Roxburgh style, e, price 18s. 


“The srenaiotion of Mr. Arnold has been held more truly to represent the spirit of 
Goethe’s great poem than any other version of the nd,” 

“Th nore 8 no novelty, except to purchasers of Chris: a books, in Egulbech’s admirable 
illustrations of the wor)d-famous ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ ong all the English translations 
Mr, T. J. Arnold holds at least his own, and we do not on that this edition, published by 
‘Trdvner, with the Kaulbach engravings, reduced and faithfully rende 
not stand in the nt, first rank of the series we are commenting upo' 

Weir isa artist, but in true comic power he is far to Kaulbach, hot 

see how this volume can, in its way, be excelled.”—Satw 
“ Goethe's ‘Reinecke Fuchs’ is a marvel of genius and poetic nard the Fox’ is 

more ; his has been ny om one oft 

hu other of” inimitab e genius has ad he poet’s narrative the 

y of the | painter's skill. _Perhaps no our own Landseer, nor 

h. Gavarni—ever ex 

into the countenances and attributes of b 

Wor the | highest degree in the | illustrations to the’ book before us.”—Illustrated News of the 
“But the peculiar moult of the volume before us is in oe iipatentions which are 

unrivalled for their humour and perfect maste: of detail.’ mist. 

“Of all t Christmas works ve been pu ublished, is likely 
to be one of the most acceptable, not o1 the binding, the print, and the 
which ar = but because it is illus rated with Kaulbach's 8 celebrated des ins.” 


THE 
TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


With Tarery (Ten full-page Coloured Plates and 
Twenty Woodcuts), by CrowQvILL. 


Crown 8vo, ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, 7s. 6d. 


“The travels ft. Baron Munchausen are perhaps the most astonishing storehouse of 
— mn and extravagance ever put together. Their fame is undying, and their interest 
continuous; and no matter where we yk a. Baron—on the back of an , in the 

Circle, or  Gistribys ting civilized inhabitants of Africa—he is ever 
amusing, fresh, and new 
“A most delightful boo byt 
we land. the it century, and 
is was Rudslph 


(EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS.) 
THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES 


AND RARE CONCEITS OF 


MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS., 


Edited, with an Introduction, and a Critical and. Bibliographical Appendix, 
By KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. 


WITH SIX COLOURED FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, AND TWENTY-SIX WOODCUTS, 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY ALFRED a 


Price 10s. 6d,, bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with = 
x 


or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut, Ro: or 


manner of learned Piosees, and trans- 
A say that to few mortals 
t the 
n 8,and the Adm le 
Crichton stil) more rapidly is ane a shadow, and Edward tite Boots 8 sleeps unregard 
h,—Tyll’s ‘native village is pointed out with "pride to 
the traveller, and his “with a ahd, at un on his name—namely, an 


is once nimble bones have m at rest.”—Thomas IL, 
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